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Notes of the Week 


O event since the French Revolution has had so 

profound an effect on English political parties 

as the Irish question. Yet last Monday saw 
the Irish Free State Constitution Bill read a third time 
in the House of Lords without a division; and 
on Wednesday the Proclamation creating the Free 
State was read in Dublin without either ap- 
plause or protest. That does not mean _ that 
many people, in Parliament or out of it, do 
not look upon the Act with anxiety and disfavour. 
We entirely agree with Lord Lansdowne when he said 
that he could recall no measure that had moved him so 
much, or filled him with such grave anxiety for the 
future. We think with him that the loyalists of 
Southern Ireland have been very shabbily treated, and 
that the only merit of the Bill is that it may ultimately 
lead to a prosperous and united Ireland. 


THE HISTORY OF A TRAGEDY 

Optimism is simply dishonest in the face of the con- 
dition in which the inauguration of the Free State finds 
Southern Ireland. That condition, and the plight of 
the Southern loyalists—among whom are some of the 
most charming and cultivated people in the world—has 
for some time been such that we must look beyond the 
British Empire to the Balkans to find anything ap- 
Proaching it. Lord Carson on Monday said that as 
long as he was able he would direct attention to their 
wrongs ; but as Lord Carson’s protests were not listened 
to while there was yet time, it is not likely that they 
will be of much effect now that the time is past. All 


Irish history is the history of a tragedy. The most 
hopeful element is the strong desire for peace mani- 
fested by the Prime Ministers of North and South. 


ULSTER AND THE FUTURE 


To the future of Ulster we can look forward more 
cheerfully. The. patience and loyalty of the Ulster 
people will have their own reward; and in the mean- 
time the example of orderly government presented by 
Northern Ireland under Sir James Craig, steadfastly 
maintained as we are sure it will be, can hardly fail in 
the long run to have an effect on the South. The 
determination of the frontier between the two Irish 
States is bound to be a difficult and delicate task; but 
it is not insuperable, and as the disputed areas are 
thinly populated, a certain amount of migration from 
one side of the border to the other may help to solve it. 


THE NEW GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


Meanwhile each State is to have a Governor-General 
of its own. No two men could afford a more striking 
contrast than Mr. Healy and the Duke of Abercorn. 
The Government cannot be accused of showing any 
party bias in these appointments. Mr. Timothy Healy 
is sixty-seven years old, is a King’s Counsellor and 
since 1910 has been a Bencher of Gray’s Inn. He has 
not sat in the House of Commons since 1918. Time 
was when he was reputed to possess the most bitter 
tongue in that assembly, and to be castigated by 
‘*Tim’’ was a kind of honour, like being caricatured 
by Max Beerbohm. In spite of his flaming sarcasm 
he had few enemies; and though once looked upon as 
something of a revolutionary, he has lived to become 
what to-day in Ireland is called an old-fashioned 
Nationalist. The Duke of Abercorn is of the type of 
pro-consul in which this country has been peculiarly 
happy and prolific. A large landowner in Northern 
Ireland, educated at Eton and in the Life Guards, 
graduating in the House of Commons, he will pass 
naturally and easily to his august duties. 


THE ALLIES AND THE STRAITS 


A decided advance in the Lausanne Conference was 
fortunately made on Wednesday, when new proposals 
were tabled for the settlement of a regime for the 
Black Sea and the Straits, after a speech in which 
Lord Curzon completely demolished Chicherin’s con- 
tentions, which in effect would have made the Black Sea 
into a Russian lake. These proposals have the weight 
behind them of the unanimous approval of the three 
Allies and of the practical concurrence of the Balkan 
States and America. Ismet Pasha has asked time for 
their consideration, a request which is natural enough, 
in the circumstances, but a glance at them shows 
they are not unfriendly to Turkey. The main points 
are that the Straits will be entirely free at all times to 
merchant ships, subject to Turkey’s right of search in 
time of war; that the Straits are to be free to all war- 
ships in time of peace and to neutral warships in time 
of war, subject to certain limitations that safeguard 
the interests of Turkey; that the demilitarized zones 
will affect only the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and 
not the Sea of Marmora; and that Turkey will have the 
right to maintain a garrison in Constantinople of 
10,000 men. 
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The Saturday Review 


THE PREMIERS IN LONDON 


We would fain hope that the united front shown by 
the Allies at Lausanne is a good omen of the success 
of the meeting of the Premiers which begins to-day 
(Saturday) in London. What proposals M. Poincaré 
will make, or whether indeed he has any definite pro- 
posals to make, is not yet known, but it is plain that 
everything depends on the moderation of the attitude 
of France in this matter; and it is extremely good news 
to read that he has stated his willingness to agree in 
principle to the granting of a moratorium to Germany, 
provided her pledges are satisfactory. We are 
particularly glad to hear this because unless a 
basis of agreement is found at this meeting 
there can be no object in holding the Brussels Con- 
ference which has been suggested. We do not know 
whether our Government has any plan. In speaking 
in the House the other day on Reparations and Debts 
Mr. Bonar Law was careful to state nothing to pre- 
judge or prejudice the issue, but we are sure that 
everyone in this country agrees with him in saying 
that it will be a curious thing if Britain, of all the 
victors in the war, should alone have to ‘“‘ pay an 
indemnity.’’ For our part, we should put it much 
more strongly. 


THE TWO CAPITAL SHIPS 

Lord Salisbury’s reply to questions on the subject of 
Naval Construction in the House of Lords leads us to 
believe that the Government will not hesitate to put in 
hand at once the construction of the two capital ships 
to which our Naval programme is limited under the 
self-imposed restrictions of the Disarmament Agree- 
ment. But it would be well if anxiety on this subject 
were allayed by a prompt fulfilment of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s promise to make a statement before Parliament 
rises. We do not yet know how near the Admiralty 
or the late Government may have gone to a betrayal of 
the country and the Navy. But if there were any 
hesitation about the laying down of these ships we 
should be very much surprised if the naval part of the 
Board of Admiralty did not resign in a body; in fact 
we should think very little of them if they did not. 
The country, in spite of the temptation to serious 
doubt, still regards Lord Beatty’s presence at the 
Admiralty as a guarantee that the danger line of the 
maintenance of our naval strength has not been and 
will not be passed. 


THE PREMIER AND THE COAL MINERS 

Mr. Bonar Law has the courage to refrain from 
promising relief when he has neither the financial 
means for it nor the right to extort funds for the pur- 
pose. His reply to the Coal Miners’ Federation on 
Saturday last was admirably terse and firm without 
being unsympathetic. Let us acknowledge at once 
that the lot of these miners is unsatisfactory, and add 
that it can be bettered only by their own industry, by 
further economy in distribution, and by a general 
revival of prosperity. The State cannot properly, and 
under the present Government will not, undertake to 
subsidize them at the general expense. Can the mine 
owners do anything? By the agreement of last June 
they yielded to Labour 83 per cent. of the returns of 
mining and gave this priority over the 17 per cent. re- 
served for themselves. Decrease in working hours has 
raised the price of coal at the pit-head by something 
over two shillings a ton, and in ways obscure enough 
to necessitate inquiry the putative cost of distribution 
has gone up heavily. The owners, we believe, have 
yielded almost all they can. Let the miners return to 
the eight hour working day and let the cost of distribu- 
tion, which may include excessive profit for distribu- 
tors, be lowered. Then, especially if trade in general 
should recover, the workers will be in better case. 
These desiderata are remote, we know, but by ex- 
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tinguishing hope of State aid on Lloyd Georgian prin 
ciples Mr. Bonar Law has brought them a good deal 
nearer. Closing royal roads to industrial ease is an 
ungracious task, but it is an essential Preliminary to 
getting men on to the steeper ways which do in the end 
bring them at least to adequacy of reward for 
strenuous effort. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The .important and evidently carefully considered 
suggestions of the Government, through the Minister 
of Labour, for effecting unemployment insurance by 
industries were issued too late in the week for us to 
refer to them in our last number. By their publication 
the promise of the Prime Minister that this subject 
should be gone into as soon as was possible has now 
been fulfilled. Of course, at the moment, attention js 
fixed on the various plans for finding work at once on 
a large scale for the masses of the unemployed. But 
we earnestly hope that this will not lessen the interest 
of both employers and workers, in these suggestions, 
which broadly cover the whole field, and are worthy of 
the closest and most sympathetic study. They take 
two lines. One deals with insurance entirely by indus- 
tries, the other partly by industries and partly by the 
State. Of the two, we greatly prefer the former 
method, which the Saturpay Review has long advo- 
cated, but we realize that with respect to small indus- 
tries and trades there are difficulties in the way. It is 
altogether to the good, however, that the whole ques- 
tion should be freshly and thoroughly examined. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE FARMER 


A singular irony colours the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George should have been the first to give utterance in 
the new Parliament to the almost desperate condition 
of agriculture in this country. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy has filled the towns (and the slums) and drained 
the country of work and prosperity; and the irony of 
his intervention is not decreased by the fact that he 
made a really helpful speech, which could not have been 
bettered and would hardly have been different had it 
come from the Government benches. The Prime 
Minister’s promise to hold an inquiry is satisfactory, 
because we believe that the inquiries held by him and 
his colleagues will not be empty ones, but will be 
honest attempts to find a way out of the difficulties 
which they are bound to encounter. We believe that 
one key to a solution of the agricultural difficulty lies, 
not so much in co-operative production (because co- 
operation is all against the instincts of the British 
farmer), as in co-operation in transport and distribu- 
tion. A good farmer may be a very bad business man. 


A POSTPONEMENT 

The Prime Minister was undoubtedly right in declin- 
ing to discuss the question of Mesopotamia, or Iraq, 
during the present short session. For one reason, 
there has not been time for that thorough examination 
of British commitments to which he is pledged. For 
another, and that the more immediately pressing, there 
surely can be no thought of evacuating that region, 
even as far as Basra, while the Kemalist menace con- 
tinues. A withdrawal would mean merely the re-entry 
of the Turks and a resounding blow to British prestige 
throughout the East. In connexion with the Middle 
East an interesting development is the publication of 
the long-suppressed report of the Commission sent by 
President Wilson in 1919 to study conditions in Syria. 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. The appearance of the 
report now is said to be part of a movement to compel 
the Harding Administration to take a larger share in 
the Near East settlement. However that may be, the 
Commission recommended American mandates in Asia 
Minor and Syria and a British mandate for Mesopo- 
tamia; also the incorporation of an autonomous Pales- 
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tine in a united Syria. That was only three years ago, 
but we have travelled a very long way in the brief 
period that has intervened. 


MR. HARVEY AND CONFERENCES 


We observe that Mr. Harvey, the American Ambas- 
sador here, has been saying that the meeting of the 
Allied Premiers in London is the ‘‘ most momentous 
conference that has been held, certainly since 1918,’ 
and that if they are unable to find a solution he 
“ doesn’t know what is going to save the Continent of 
Europe from wreckage.’’ With all due respect to his 
Excellency, we may venture to remind him that we 
have heard somewhat similar language of other ‘* most 
momentous "’ meetings and conferences since 1918. As 
everybody is aware, the situation in Europe is suffi- 
ciently grave, but if there is anything that would lead 
us to think that after all everything is not going 
irretrievably to the demnition bow-wows, it is the 
recollection that it was Mr. Harvey who was loudest 
in his praise of the Washington treaties and of the 
action of America at the Washington Conference. The 
treaties were sure to bring peace and regenerate the 
world! He never seemed even to suspect that the 
naval treaty, for instance, would not be ratified by all 
the Five Powers who signed it. Yet this is now almost 
acertainty. Nor has he told us why it is that though 
America has ratified that treaty she has done nothing 


to implement it, despite the fact that Britain has done. 


so much—too much, in fact—in that way. We deal 
with the Washington fiasco at greater length in a 
leading article. 


INTOLERABLE 


According to her Press, Germany is highly indignant 
at the Note presented to her by the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference, which makes certain demands in connexion 
with repeated acts of violence towards the officers of 
the Inter-Allied Commission in the discharge of their 
duty. The chief of these demands were that Germany 
shall apologize for these acts, and that the Bavarian 
towns of Passau and Ingolstadt, where serious inci- 
dents occurred, shall each pay a fine of 500,000 gold 
marks, or £25,000, by December 10. This is a 
matter which has no bearing on the question of repara- 
tions, but is solely concerned with the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles relative to 
the confiscation and destruction of arms and ammuni- 
tion in Germany. In doing this work Allied officers 
have met with resistance from the Germans, as at 
Passau, where they were stoned by the populace and 
forced to retire. This is an intolerable state of things, 
and it is only reasonable that the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference should have resolutely determined to put a stop 
to it. 


POLITICS IN EGYPT 


Egypt has just passed through a political crisis 
which was brought about by personal differences be- 
tween her king, who now favours the Zaghlulists, and 
Sarwat Pasha. Sarwat and his Government have 
fallen, and have been replaced by a Ministry, of which 
Tewfik Nessim Pasha, a former Premier, is the head. 
The change has been acclaimed by the Egyptians, 
though about eighteen months ago, if we remember 
right, Tewfik Nessim was generally detested through- 
out Egypt. This is now, apparently, the lot of Sarwat, 
In spite of the fact that he obtained from our late 
Government the “ independence ’’ of his country, and 
had elaborated a Constitution for it. That indepen- 
dence, it will be recalled, was modified by being made 
subject to certain reservations (as, for example, the 
Proviso with respect to the Suez Canal) which necessi- 
tated the presence of the British Army in Egypt; and 


-the problem for any Egyptian Government is how to 


accommodate itself to these conditions—a difficult job, 
to Say the least of it, but one which has to be ‘under- 
taken in the common interest. 


EX-MINISTERS IN BUSINESS POSITIONS 


Questioned in the House of Commons regarding the 
conduct of Mr. Kellaway, who, till a few weeks ago, was 
negotiating as Postmaster-General with the Marconi 
Company and has since joined it, Mr. Bonar Law 
declined to exact from Ministers a pledge that they 
would not, within five years of leaving office,'ally them- 
selves with any private concern with which they had 
bargained in a Ministerial capacity. We commend his 
rejection, but we are sorry that he did not give his 
reasons. Ours, at any rate, would be that, since 
no prohibitory schedule can be exhaustive, and since 
the existence of one encourages the belief that all 
actions lying outside it are proper, the best check is 
that of public opinion. If guided by a vigilant but not 
unduly suspicious Press, public opinion, while admit- 
ting that Ministers of Mr. Kellaway’s moral robustness 
may drive hard bargains with a firm in the public 
interest one month though meaning to share in its 
prosperity next month, will recognize that the Kella- 
ways of political life are few. It will hold that such 
transfers of service are undesirable in principle, and if 
repeated often enough to get us down to average 
morality will be harmful in practice. It will contend 
also that firms showing a disposition to recruit person- 
nel from among those who have represented the State 
in dealings with them should be looked upon coldly 
when they come forward again with tenders. 


A LESSON FROM SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has given the world an object-lesson in 
her decisive rejection of the Capital Levy, in circum- 
stances that are most notable. The Socialists worked 
hard for the proposal ; they had procured no fewer than 
80,000 signatures, when only 30,000 were required by 
law, in their demand for a referendum. For the 
peasants they baited their plan with alluring promises 
of old age and disability pensions. Not a few of the 
Swiss thought the Socialists would yain the day, and 
the immediate result was the flight of capital in hun- 
dreds of millions of francs. In the rush to sell, Swiss 
securities declined nearly one-half in value, and the 
rate of exchange fell sharply. The writing on the wall 
was so plain that Labour itself took fright at a 
politico-economic theory that threatened it with de- 
struction. The whole subject was very thoroughly 
threshed out by the Swiss, as was shown by the fact 
that when the referendum was held, 86 per cent. of the 
electorate voted for or against the Levy : an enormous 
proportion. In the result the Levy was defeated by a 
majority of nearly seven to one. 


AN IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


At various times Mr. Bonar Law has shown how his 
mind turns towards the development of the Empire; 
nothing is more natural in one who is of Canadian 
birth. A feature of his electoral campaign was his 
categorical statement that one of the first things he 
would do if he remained in office as Prime Minister 
would be to summon an Imperial Economic Conference. 
He has been as good as his word, and such a confer- 
ence (in connexion with the Imperial Conference or 
independently) of Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions, including as a matter of course the Irish 
Free State, is being arranged for next year. Its object 
will be the economic development of the Empire, with 
discussion of tariffs, loans, immigration and the like; 
but as in these days economics and politics are almost 
inextricably intertwined, the conference is certain to 
have some political complexion. Since the first Colonial 
Conference took place in 1887 there have been a num- 
ber of Empire Conferences ‘of one kind or another 
according to circumstances, the general result being 
political rather than economic; but the pressure of the 
time demands that the movement should now be the 
other way about. 
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THE WASHINGTON FIASCO 
| T this time last year the Washington Conference 


was in session. No one can have forgotten the 
extraordinarily vehement and continued acclama- 
tion with which it was greeted, nor the widely extrava- 
gant hopes it called forth. Their echoes are still to be 
heard among us, though under the influence of harsa 
realities they are ever growing fainter and fainter. 
Some day they will die out altogether, and that day, it 
seems to us, will come very soon; the sooner it comes 
the better. In all the wild exaggeration of praise and 
prophecy that was lavished on the conference the 
SaturDay Review took no part. From the beginning 
we were certain that the result attained would not be the 
promised Utopia, but on the contrary would be found— 
where it concerned us most—to be inimical to the in- 
terests of England and the Empire, of necessity the 
greatest naval Power in the world. General disarma- 
ment is undoubtedly desirable, but the present state of 
the world hardly suggests that it is practicable. The 
Washington Conference, however, was held, at the in- 
stance of the United States, to bring about naval dis- 
armament. The fine flower, the perfect fruit, of the 
conference, as it was then deemed by so many quite 
excellent people, was the treaty signed on February 6, 
this year, for the limitation of naval armament. By 
that treaty it was provided that the ratio of capital 
ships of the Powers who were its signatories should be 
five for the British Empire, five for the United States, 
three for Japan, one and three-quarters for France, and 
the same for Italy. To bring the fleets of the Five 
Powers into line with this programme, ships were to be 
scrapped, and the construction of ships that were being 
built or were planned was to be suspended. All this, 
it must be observed, was subject to the ratification of 
the treaty in due form by the interested Powers. 
Though the treaty was obviously to the advantage of 
America, its ratification was strongly opposed in the 
Senate, but this was only because of partisan differ- 
ences, and ratified it was. England and the Dominions 
ratified it. So did Japan. On the other hand, France 
and Italy have not yet ratified it, and there seems to 
be good reason for thinking that France has no in- 
tention of doing so. Whatever course France adopts 
will most probably be followed by Italy. If they refuse 
ratification the treaty fails and the programme, of 
course, becomes inoperative. This is the same as say- 
ing that the scrapping of ships and the suspension of 
construction should not have been undertaken; the 
plain business of the interested Powers was to do 
nothing till the treaties had been ratified by all of them. 
Yet what has happened? Japan, who never liked the 
treaty, has done nothing. America, the summoner of 
the conference and the protagonist of the treaty, has 
done nothing ; nowhere in the world, be it remembered, 
was there such unmeasured laudation of the treaty and 
the blessings it would confer on mankind as in the 
United States. Britain alone has done something, has, 
in fact, done a great deal. According to the official 
statement made in the House last week by Commander 
Eyres-Monsell, Britain has scrapped or rendered incap- 
able fourteen capital ships, and two more are doomed 
by the end of the month. This unwarranted and indeed 
prodigal destruction of our battleships was justified, he 
said, by its giving a lead to the other Powers. In the 
gloomy circumstances of the time this lead appears to 
us more truthfully described as the risking the British 
Empire in a manner utterly indefensible and unneces- 
sary. The Washington treaties have all one palpable 
yet radical defect; they take no note of Russia. But 
the presence of a large part of what is left of the 
British Fleet—practically tied up—at Constantinople, 
and what is going on at the Lausanne Conference, with 
the undeniable Bolshevist menace in the background of 
both, must remind everyone that Russia is not really 
negligible. She has equipped a powerful army, and she 
may build a powerful fleet. The resurgence of Russia, 
with strange new men in command, but with the old 


Imperialist policy, is the factor in affair 

even if there was nothing else, any 8 po ye 
fleet and the Washington Naval Disarmament Tr ma 
equally impossible. — 

Nor is Britain getting the credit from i 

what she has done to out that 
who herself has done nothing in that direction ap rer 
disposed to deny that Britain has done anything “ 
the British Embassy at Washington has had = 
point out that all the ships dealt with would hens 
been regarded as effective ships for some years to cm 
the oldest of them having been completed in 1907 and 
the age of the others being from twelve to seven years 
In this connexion we may note that at present there is 
another Washington Conference in session. It con. 
sists of the United States and the Central American 
republics, and it is considering disarmament proposals : 
having regard to the Five-Power Disarmament Treaty 
we may wonder legitimately just what this means. But 
the really vital question to which we seriously and most 
pressingly would invite the attention of the Govern. 
ment is, What is now to be done, in view of the almost 
certain failure of the naval treaty, to protect the in- 
terests of Britain and the Empire, which depend for 
their very existence on adequate sea power? What 
has been done cannot, we suppose, be undone. But 
there should be no more scrapping of ships, and the 
building of the two new capital ships, each of 35,000 


_tons, the construction of which has already been au- 


thorized by Parliament, should be proceeded with at 
once. In the estimates for the current year £300,000 
was voted to start their construction. We are not 
greatly impressed by the statement that these ships 
must be begun before the end of the year according to 
the treaty, for until that treaty is ratified by all the Five 
Powers it has no binding validity. What does impress 
us is the disquieting fact that without these two ships 
it is questionable whether the Admiralty can provide 
even a One-Power standard for this country. A further 
important argument in favour of their being laid down 
immediately (if further argument is needed), is that 
their construction would afford three years’ employ- 
ment to several thousand men, whose wages during 
that period would amount to almost three-quarters of 
the total cost. 


THE NEW PROTECTION 


ROTECTION is a word that has been unpopular 
P: this country since Disraeli declared many 

years ago that it was not only dead but damned. 
Since then it has only dared to appear under pseudo- 
nyms such as Fair Trade, Tariff Reform, Fiscal 
Reform or Reciprocity. In the debate last Monday, 
on the Safeguarding of Industries Act, those who de- 
fended that newest and most curious form of Protec- 
tion were anxious to attribute its origin to well-known 
Free Traders like Mr. Asquith or the late Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh. Mr. Asquith hotly denied any connexion 
between the Paris Resolutions of 1916 and the present 
measure. On that subject Mr. Asquith must be the best 
judge. It is obvious, however, that the Allies thought 
that the military state of war with the Central Empires 
was to be followed by some kind of economic warfare. 
The Paris Resolutions were accordingly drawn up “‘ to 
facilitate the organization on a permanent basis of their 
economic alliance.” Among the ‘‘ permanent measures 
of mutual assistance and collaboration,” we read the 
following : 

They may, for example, have recourse either to enterprises 
subsidized, directed, or controlled by the Governments them- 
selves, or to the grant of financial assistance, for the 
encouragement of scientific and technical research and the 
development of national industries and resources; to customs, 
duties, or prohibitions of a temporary character; or to a com- 
bination of these different methods. 


This country, then, was pledged, at any rate in cer: ° 


tain eventualities, to adopt all or part of the armoury 
of protection—Government control, subsidies, tariffs 
and prohibitions. It had moved very far from the un- 
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jlable Free Trade position assumed by Sir Robert 
Peel's ‘‘ we will fight hostile tariffs with free imports.” 
Those words, in 1848 so daring and so prophetic, have 
since passed into the stock-in-trade of bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers. For the first time after 
the intervening sixty-eight years H.M. Government 
t their signature to a declaration of faith in exactly 
the opposite doctrines. ; 

The Resolutions were followed by action. The com- 
mittee, referred to in Monday’s debate by Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame, was set up under the chairmanship of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and recommended the protec- 
tion or, perhaps it would be more polite to the 
memory of so eminent a Free Trader to say, the safe- 

rding of key industries. In August, 1916, Mr. As- 
quith assured the House of Commons that: ‘‘ the 
Board of Trade is actively engaged in devising 
schemes to render us independent of enemy supplies as 
regards dyes, spelter and other important commodi- 
ties.” The result of that activity may now be seen in 
the Dyestuffs and the Safeguarding of Industries 
Acts. These are a new and bad form of that bad thing 
called Protection. The Dyestuffs Act does not set up 
a tariff which allows business men to know how 
they stand and to adjust their affairs accordingly, 
but it sets up an Advisory Committee on whose 
advice the Board of Trade acts. Assuming that all 
dyes are prohibited the Board proceeds to grant im- 
port licences to certain individual importers, who must 
disclose the name of the purchaser and prove that the 
dye is unobtainable in England. This is a sort of Star- 
Chamber method far more objectionable than a tariff. 

But the Dyestuffs Act is not enough. Other key 
industries must be protected by a duty of 33} per cent. 
That is imposed by the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. This jolly, round, unabashed figure is borrowed 
from Mr. McKenna’s duties on certain articles of bulk 
—films, motor cars, pianos—in order to save invalu- 
able tonnage during the war. These duties still re- 
main. It is important that in the next war we should 
be in a position to supply ourselves with pianos in case 
we do not have a ‘‘ drummer boy” as a substitute for 
more civilized forms of music. It is also important, 
we are told, to put ourselves in a position to produce 
unlimited quantities of those products that were 
of military importance in the late war, even though 
in the next war they may be as out-of-date as bows 
and arrows. But instead of the schedule of the Act 
containing a few chemicals which were of supreme 
military importance, it has been expanded, not by Par- 
liament, but by the Board of Trade, until it contains 
over six thousand items. Many of these items were 
extensively manufactured in this country before the 
war and were in no need of spoon-feeding by the Board 
of Trade. Imports are often held up for valuable 
weeks by the Customs, whilst the Board of Trade is 
satisfying itself that they do not contain any fraction 
of any of some five hundred chemicals. On the other 
hand chemicals imported in a state of impurity escape 
the Act, and come in free. The importer, after refining 
them, is in an excellent position to fleece the consumer, 
but we fail to see how that assists in building up a key 
industry in England. Fabric gloves, of which we heard 
so much recently, do not aspire to win the next war. 
They are only taxed 33% per cent. because they come 
from a country with a depreciated exchange. That is 
the latest and the newest form of protection. The 
gloves are made in Saxony, but the yarn is made 
in England. Tax-payers will not find much 
consolation in the fact that this 33} per cent. 
on fabric gloves has already brought in £50,00o— 
about one-sixtieth of a penny in the income tax.. If it 
's necessary to protect key industries let it be done by 
generously subsidizing scientific research, equipment 
and education. The new Protection bears the 
stamp of war mentality. It is obscure in idea, un- 
certain in action, bureaucratic in method, Until it is 
repealed we shall not return to our ancient sanity. 


xuM | 


FANCY AND FAMILIARITY 
By Maurice HEWLETT 


HE new Oxford Edition of Leigh Hunt’s Col- 

lected Poems, edited by Mr. H. S. Milford with 

industry, skill and judgment, is an act of piety 
due to a man whose name alone has survived to our 
day, but whose deserts merit more than such bare re- 
spect. A massy volume of 760 pp. has harvested much 
new matter, perhaps too much old matter, and possibly 
2 certain amount that is no matter; it has been enriched 
with notes and references, prefaced with a valuable 
skeleton biography. Nothing could have been better 
done; but such a book cuts two ways. Those who 
have known how good Hunt was can now learn how 
bad he could be; those who thought that they knew 
how bad he was, will find here how good. He will 
take his own place hereafter in the Limbo of our Poets, 
the place which he has made for himself. 

Leigh Hunt has been roughly treated by posterity. 
Some of the mud flung at him by the guttersnipes of 
Blackwood has stuck to his memory. They called him 
a Cockney, and such he has been held ever since. It 
has been found convenient to saddle him with Keats’s 
ineptitudes, which is not kind, nor altogether just. But 
some of the tarnish upon him was clearly self-made. 
You cannot blame posterity for taking him at his own 
valuation. His was too facile a pen, himself too fond of 
short cuts. A poet who thinks that a difficulty can be 
solved by a Hudibrastic rhyme, a tour de force pulled 
off by a naiveté, is too easy-going to last. He wrote 
too fast and too much; he wrote as he lived, from hand 
to mouth, and spent his gifts lavishly, as he did his 
money. I guess him to have been the first accom- 
plished practitioner of the artless in his art. There 
was method in his prattling. It was certainly 
deliberate. He admired the divine simplicity of great 
poets—Chaucer, Shakespeare—and endeavoured to 
effect by artifice that which imagination had impow- 
ered in them. He loved the Italians, too, not wisely. 
Sugar-bakery was the rule in the poetry of that nation 
from Boccaccio to Marino; but it is against the genius 
of ours. Hunt excused himself on the score of 
** tropical blood ’’; but I don’t think his lapses can be 
so explained. He is not turgid, nor ultra-sensuous. 
His chief faults are sentimentalism and triviality; an- 
other is that he mistakes the imitation for the reality. 
A piece of self-criticism in the Preface to his edition of 
1832 is useful here. He says of himself that he was 
‘‘nothing if not social.’’ A true word. He was a friendly 
creature, and a familiar : sometimes he was too familiar. 
Thus, when, in ‘ Rimini,’ he writes of Francesca’s 
‘* clipsome waist,’’ he is taking a liberty with a figure 
as tragic as La Belle Isoud; when he writes of her 
husband, that he was not 

° - slow in common 
To accept the attentions of this lovely woman, 
he is taking a liberty with Romance; and when he thus 
describes the beginning of the fatal intercourse, wherein 
** Galeotto fi il libro e chi lo scrisse ”’ : 
** May I come in? ” said he: it made her start— 
That smiling voice ; she coloured, pressed her heart 
A moment, as for breath, and then with free 
And usual tone said, ‘‘ O yes—certainly ’’— 
then he is taking liberties with Dante, and with Poetry 
too. 

Hunt’s poetry is full of those appalling let-downs, 
perfect avalanches of diction which threaten to bring 
Parnassus about your ears—sometimes ridiculous, as 
when he relates in ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ’ that : 

. «+ down came frank Apollo, and danced there, 

To his own lute; and with him danced his hair; 
sometimes frost-biting as this from the same poem : 

Beneath this star, this star, where’er she be, 

Sits the accomplished female womanly. . 
and sometimes of the Percy-Popjoy, Laura-Matilda 
degree of archness, as in ‘ The Descent of Liberty,’ 
where he calls the flowers ‘‘ sparklers,’’ and includes 
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among them ‘‘ genteel geranium.’’ Some of these 
dreadful things are due to ‘‘ that mixture of fancy and 
familiarity ’’ which the public, he thought, had admired 
in ‘ The Feast of the Poets ’ ; but it is very odd that he 
did not discern that what the public admired in that 
piece of jaunty juvenility was its impudence, and that 
to be ‘‘ familiar ’’ in a poem of the aim of ‘ The De- 
scent of Liberty ’ was to commit poetical suicide. But 
he was incorrigible. You will look in vain for a flaw- 
less poem of length. Even his most nearly perfect 
thing—I mean ‘ The Nymphs,’ a very “‘ pretty piece 
of Paganism ’’—has a vile line which is enough to take 
the heart out of a reader. The Nepheliads tell you 
there : 

But at night in heaven we sleep, 

Halting our scattered clouds like sheep ; 

Or are passed with sovereign eye 

By the Moon, who rideth by 

With her sidelong face serene, 

Like a most benignant queen. 
How on earth could he do it? 

Short flights, in which moralizing and playfulness, 
either or both, can enter, became him best. Two such 
pieces are ‘ Abou ben Adhem,’ and his well-known 
Rondeau, ‘ Jenny Kissed Me.’ That is indeed a jolly 
thing. A third is his Sonnet to the Nile, in which he 
competed with Keats and Shelley, and handsomely beat 
them both. His imitations of Chaucer are most excel- 
lent, his translations first rate, one of them (to which 
I am coming) as good as the original, if not better. 

Enough of picking and unpicking. For a’ that and 
a’ that, Leigh Hunt was a champion when the vast 
majority of Englishmen sorely needed one. He stood 
for right reason against Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
for decency against the Regent, for bare justice against 
bullying Chief Justices and sycophant Attorneys-Gen- 
eral. He said what he thought, and what all honest 
people thought but feared to say. He stood for right 
things which were not fashionable things, and was 
mocked, slandered and bespattered for his courage. He 
had an inordinate relish for good literature, and was 
able to see it where few others could. He knew Keats 
and Shelley in a moment for what they were. He 
knew all about Clare, all about Lamb, all about Haz- 
litt. On Wordsworth and Coleridge, perhaps, he was 
shaky—but he found them so in staunchness of opinion, 
and classed them with Southey. He wrote exceedingly 
good prose, and might have written as good verse if 
he had written less of it. As it was, he stands below 
Tom Moore, except as a doggerelist, and there, as they 
say, he beats the band. 

To write good doggerel you need overflowing vitality, 
and spirits so uncommonly high that you don’t mind 
what kind of a fool you make of yourself so long as you 
get the thing going. I have known a man at a public 
meeting, moved by a sudden impulse, call ‘‘ Three 
Cheers for Somebody,”’ start them with certain hips, 
and meet with no response. Such a thing never hap- 
pened to Hunt when he was in good fettle. It could 
not. Take ‘A Lesson for Kings,’ George IV at his 
coronation, soliloquizing to the tune of ‘ Amo, amas, | 
Love a Lass ’: 

Rego, regis, 
Good God, what’s this! 
What, only half my Peeries ! 
Regas, regat, 
Good God, what’s that? 
The voice is like my Dearie’s. 
Chorus: Roar ’em, floor ’em, 
Shut the doorum, 
Hairum, scarum, strife O; 
Tag rag, merry derry, periwig and cat’s paw, 
Save us from our wife O 
and so on, for six more verses of irresistible nonsense. 
Two versions of it are given, but this (in the notes) is 
much the better. It sings or shrieks itself. Others 
as good follow. it, recovered by Mr. Milford from ‘ The 
Examiner.’ There are parodies as well as squibs: 
Hark! Mrs. Clarke her gate-bell rings— 


and the like of that. They were things in which Hunt 
could not go wrong, any more that Moore could; but 
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Hunt’s have a wilder frolic. Scorn not the lampoon 
critic. Nonsense of any kind is good enough; non. 
sense with sense behind it serves two masters God 
and Momus, and equally well. : 
His great feat in this kind is a prodigy of nied : 

a translation of Redi’s ‘ Bacco in Toscana,’ doggere| 
itself of a superlative quality. ‘ Bacco in Toscana ’ is 
a burlesque dithyrambic ode of a little over 1,000 lines 
a piece of enormous brio, sounding every note of pang 
travagance, touching every stop of the screech-pipe 
but keeping its head all through, and making sens. 
though it wears a fool’s cap. Hunt shirks no difficul 
in an almost literal translation, which has kept the 
pace, quickened where Redi quickens, raced where he 
races, banged the drum, flamed and frothed, raced and 
rollicked and rocketted almost line for line: 

Gods—my life, what glorious claret! 

Blessed be the ground that bare it! 

Tis Avignon. Don’t say ‘’ a flask of it”; 

Into my soul I’ll pour a cask of it! 

Artimino’s finer still, 

Under a tun there’s no having one’s fill : 

A tun! A tun! 

The deed is done. 

And now, while my lungs are swimming at will 

All in a bath so noble and sweet, 

A god though I be, 

I too, I too have my deity ; 

And to thee, Ariadne, I consecrate 

The tun and the flask, 

And the funnel and cask. 
This is Hunt’s masterpiece, though his ‘ Paganini‘ 
comes near it. His high spirits were his greatest gift, 
and well for him that it was so. Throughout his vexed 
and tormented career they helped him to hold his head 
above the waters, to stand for right things and pour 
scorn on wrong things. His was indeed a “ blithe 
spirit.’” One could do well with a Leigh Hunt jus: 
now. 


THE SALON D’AUTOMNE 
By TaNcRED BORENIUS 


HE Salon d’Automne owes its prestige to the 
fact that for years it has now been the exhibition 
which, without serious fear of any rival, is looked 
upon as the one which gives the most adequate sum- 
mary of the performance of the men in the vanguard of 
modern art, disclosing the general tendencies obtaining 
among the artists of that complexion as well as the 
symptoms of impending change and development. 
Here, if anywhere, the position of Paris as the great 
centre of contemporary art is emphatically brought 
home to one, alike by the tremendous quantity of ex- 
hibits, displayed in the somewhat bewildering sequence 
of the galleries of the Grand Palais, and by the pro- 
nouncedly international character of the roll of con- 
tributors. 

As for the general features of this year’s exhibition, 
one is struck, in the first instance, by the almost com- 
plete absence of any purely freakish productions. ! 
did detect, it is true, a canvas by M. Jean Crotti, called 
‘ Euvre Tabu,’ with a label obligingly explaining that 
the ‘ Art Tabu ’ expresses : 

la matiére des univers, 

ce qui ne se peut voir, 

ce qui ne se peut toucher, 

ce qui ne peut se sentir qu’avec 1’ame, 
the whole giving the impression of a somewhat 
elaborate and not unpleasantly coloured astronomical 
chart; but the picture has been relegated to an ill-lit 
corner in one of the ambulatories, and its note is, as I 
said, altogether exceptional. 

If there are but few freaks to startle or amuse one as 
one walks through the galleries, it is equally true that 
there is little in the present exhibition that gives one a 
very deep and powerful impression. But even admit- 
ting this, it surely ought to have been possible to select 
two examples more representative of what is zsthetic- 
ally significant in the art of to-day than those which 
bear the label ‘Acquis par 1’Etat,’ wth its guarantee of 
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rmanent contact with posterity. One, M. Jules 
Flandrin’s big panoramic landscape, ‘La Route de la 
Chartreuse et la vallée du Grésivaudan,’ is just an 
essay in mitigated, ‘* decorative ’’ impressionism, 

jeasant enough in its cool and luminous scheme of 
colour, but without any greater distinction, or, I should 
imagine, any feature of abiding interest. And as for 
Mile. Marval’s portrait of a hectic-looking beauty in 
black, called ‘ La Mysterieuse,’ it seems to me to have 
all the cheap allurements of the fashion-plate and little 
else. No, it is in other directions that we must look 
for works which cause the esthetic record of this 
autumn’s Salon not to be a complete blank. And here 
the name which suggests itself to me by preference to 
any other is that of M. George Braque, who sends ip 
a whole little collection of works which have real dis- 
tinction. Amongst them are two “‘ decorative panels ”’ 
with figure subjects, charmingly rhapsodizing motives 
with which we are familiar from Chinese and Japanese 
screens; and further a long series of small still-life 
pictures, exceedingly simple in motive and as regards 
colouring restricted to the most unobtrusive greys and 
browns. Their grasp of form is of a rare firmness and 
directness, and they achieve also a very lovely quality 
in the handling of paint. 

Another artist, very much to the fore among the 
younger men, M. Dunoyer de Segonzac, has two large 
canvases, each called simply ‘ Peinture,’ and showing 
his characteristic, tall and slender nudes in vigorously 
sprawling movement; while as regards colouring, they 
are veritable orgies of fat and heavily impasted oii 
paint. The talent of this artist is one which it would 
be impossible to deny, and yet I cannot help feeling 
that his work, with all its accomplishment, has a note 
of sophistication, which causes it to take less high 
rank than its general allure might suggest at first 
sight. An exceedingly gifted Mannerist, it seems to 
me, and curiously akin to those artists of whom one 
thinks in the first instance when that expression is 
used—the sixteenth-century followers of Michelangelo 
—in his absolute passion for the study of the nude. 

About M. Jean Marchand, idol of latter-day London, 
I have had occasion to speak at some length in these 
columns before, and see no reason to revise my esti- 
mate of his achievement as an artist on the strength of 
the two or three pictures by him here shown, which 
indeed appear to me among the most dull and uninter- 
esting performances by him which I have come across 
for some time. In M. Dunoyer de Segonzac’s art 
there is at any rate always a certain amount of sparkle, 
and not this dreary flatness. 

All these are, however, quite well-known names; and 
there are, moreover, a number of contributions, attract- 
ing and deserving of attention, by various other artists 
of more or less established position—painters like 
M. André Lhote, carrying out his schemes of geometrical 
simplification with the most imperturbable seriousness, 
M. Othon Friesz, very realistic in his ‘ Portrait de 
M. L. P.’ and M. Henri-Matisse, who now again ap- 
pears in this company. But are there no new names 
which suggest themselves as worth watching? It 
seems absurd to say so, but there is none i 
am prepared to put forward with any degree of confi- 
dence. A good deal of taste and skill of execution 
there is plenty of evidence of : but it does not seem to 
me to go much further than that; and as a case in 
point, I may perhaps quote M. Pierre Hodé’s quite 
pleasant and decoratively effective still-life arrange- 
ments of newspapers and jugs. In fact, the impres- 
sion which remains with one is that the younger genera- 
tion is burdened with a terrible heritage of artistic self- 
consciousness. It may be a perfectly harmless pastime, 
as M. Emile Gaudissard does, to ‘‘ transpose ’’ Manet’s 
‘Olympia ’ into a black nude with a white servant on 
the right : but the case is, I feel, symptomatic of some- 
thing that has a wider significance. Ours is the age of 
all-pervading artistic culture, of photographs and repro- 
ductions littering even the humblest studios: is it a 
wonder that the creative spirit languishes? 
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By James AGATE 
Te declare that a play can be affected by the 


theatre in which it is performed seems, at first 

sight, as absurd as to affirm that the meaning of 
a book depends upon its print and binding. Yet I 
think that a play can be so affected. It is conceivable 
that I might have thought less unfavourably of Mr. Ian 
Hay’s comedy, ‘ The Happy Ending,’ if it had been 
produced in some garish playhouse without a history. 
But the St. James’s Theatre has more than a history ; 
it possesses, for all sophisticated playgoers, a tradi- 
tion. The elegant ceiling, the sombre yet rich decora- 
tions, the lavish spacing of the stalls—these material 
things give the place an air. But that which affects 
me more is insubstantial : it is the memory of a bygone 
generation of playgoers which, knowing the best in life 
and art and letters, was accustomed to behold its own 
features in the mirror held up with discretion and 
charm by Wilde, Pinero and other cultivated play- 
wrights. Mr. Hay holds up his mirror too, but how 
different the glass! The world which it reflects seems 
to me to be hopelessly vulgar in mind and feeling, to 
possess every attribute of lower-class consciousness 
except common-sense. 

‘ The Happy Ending,’ I am told, was received on its 
first night with unparalleled applause, which I take to 
have been personal to the author. On the second 
night there was not more hand-clapping than courtesy 
to the actors demanded. How could we, not being 
boors, approve this sympathetic study of bad manners? 
How could we look with approval on a consenting pic- 
ture of a social stratum in which, apparently, the only 
rule of conduct is ‘‘ what the neighbours will say ’’? 
It is obvious that a delightful comedy might be written 
round people belonging to the leisured classes whose 
mental outlook is that of the servant’s-hall. But it 
would have to be satirical, whereas Mr. Hay’s play is 
ideal. There is, needless to say, no spoken prologue 
in which the author, coming before the curtain, pro- 
claims his characters to be models for mankind. Such 
a prologue is unnecessary. Every work of art, from 
the simple essay to the complicated piece of writing 
which is a play, possesses what we may call a total 
gesture, the sum of a thousand straws blown upon a 
common wind. There are a thousand little touches in 
Mr. Hay’s play which, taken in conjunction, tell us 
that, in its author’s view, these creatures of ungentle 
behaviour are to be considered gentle-minded. When 
the boy, surprised by his mother in the act of kissing 
the housemaid, says, ‘‘ I can’t resist anyone who’s fair 
and fluffy,’’ you feel, not that the author has observed 
some callow youth who would say this, but that in his 
opinion it is the explanation which may most fittingly, 
be offered. That Mildred Cradock’s husband should 
call the housemaid ‘‘ dear ’’ in the presence of his wife, 
and boast openly to Mildred of the number of his mis- 
tresses living within a stone’s-throw, is not held, you 
feel, by the author as any bar to consideration of 
Cradock as an engaging, gentlemanly scoundrel. ‘ I 
am absolutely heart-whole. All that I want is love, all 
that I ask is you,’’ the fellow declares with entire seri- 
ousness five minutes later. And once more you feel 
that the author is unconscious that he has drawn a 
blackguard who is also a cad. 

The gist of the play is this. Cradock deserted his wife 
during a shipwreck and went off in another boat with 
another woman. Mildred subsequently brought up 
her two daughters and a son in the belief that their 
father died a hero’s death. As Mr. Hay would put 
it, she has shoved father down the children’s throats 
morning, noon, and night. After fifteen years Cradock 
turns up again, proposes to resume life with Mildred, 
and to supplement her allowance of pocket-money by 
cheating the neighbours at cards. Mildred will make 
almost any sacrifice to save the children from contam- 
ination. She will give Cradock a large sum of money 
to go away. She will send remittances to Hong-Kong. 
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Only she will not live with him. Cradock insists that 
she shall live with him. ‘‘ I will invoke the law! ’’ she Corr espondence 


cries. ‘‘ You daren’t!’’ he retorts. ‘‘ You daren’t 
because of the pretty story you have woven about me! 
You daren’t, because the neighbours would laugh at 
you!’’ And Mildred hangs her head and confesses 
that she dares not face that laughter. She com- 
promises. Cradock is to pretend to be an old friend 
of her husband, to live in an adjacent summer-house, 
and contaminate the children from the bottom of the 
garden. This would be an admirable situation if we 
were allowed to feel that there is even the teeniest trace 
of the whip-lash here. But there is none. Mildred’s 
sole concern is the fun the neighbours would make of 
her. A more worthy motive for her acquiescence—the 
possibly disastrous effect upon the children of the know- 
ledge that they have been brought up in a lie—does not 
cross her mind. There is a hint of renewed affection 
for the scoundrel, following upon his boasts of amours 
in the village, affection in which we utterly refuse to 
believe, just as we refuse to be persuaded that the 
seedy race-course tout can be taken for a professional 
accountant of high standing. These, however, are 
mere lapses from technical skill, and my dislike of this 
play is based on broader grounds. I should have 
thought it impossible that ever, in the St. James’s 
Theatre, sympathy could be asked for that which fol- 
lows. Mildred acquiesces in her husband’s rogueries. 
She does not boggle even at the duping of her 
daughter’s ‘‘ young man.’’ It is only when Cradock 
proposes to debauch her son that she _ turns. 
** Children,’’ she cries, ‘‘ this man is not your father’s 
friend, he is...’ At this point the younger daughter 
returns unexpectedly from school and stifles confession. 
There being one more in the family to contaminate, 
contamination is allowed to proceed. For Mr. Hav 
has foreseen, if Mildred has not, the miracles that lie 
hidden in the heart of a child. Little Molly in five 
minutes reforms Cradock who, after dinner the same 
evening, in accomplishing an act of gallantry is 
drowned. Whereupon the raisonneur of the piece re- 
turns thanks to God for this happy issue out of the 
family’s afflictions. 

London would be the laughing stock of theatrical 
Paris, Berlin, New York, or any capital in the world, 
if it were known that rubbish such as this was offered 
for the consideration of cultivated people at a leading 
West End theatre. And Mr. Hay will not let us for- 
get at which theatre we are. ‘‘ Father for breakfast, 
father for dinner, father for tea!’’ says one of the 
children. But did not Paula Tanqueray, on an even- 
ing in May, 1893, in this very theatre, say this of 
Ellean? On hearing that Mildred has lost her hus- 
band, somebody says ‘‘ How careless’ !_ But was it 
not Lady Bracknell who, in February, 1895, at this 
very theatre, declared that to lose both one’s parents 
looks like carelessness? Mr. Hay has taken the 
least happy leaf out of the book of one of this 
theatre’s librettists, the page which contains revealed 
knowledge of the workings of the ways of Providence. 
It was a famous St. James’s dramatist who, you re- 
member, suggested that the Almighty had condoned 
an illicit intrigue for such time as it was kept snug, and 
upset the lady’s brougham as soon as she took the first 
step towards making the union decent. Mr. Hay 
allows something of human nescience to Mildred. ‘‘ I 
have prayed God to keep you away, but now He has 
sent you back to me. I am sure I don’t know what 
for!’’ But the raisonneur, when he lifts his hat at 
the end, has no reasonable doubts. He thanks God in 
manly, straightforward fashion in that He has seen fit 
to drown Cradock, and so save Mildred from being 
laughed at by her neighbours. __It is humiliating to 
think that this piece of artless blasphemy was offered 
for the serious consideration of a cultivated audience 
at the St. James’s Theatre, London, in the year nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-two. I was sorry for poor 
Mr. Fred Kerr, who wandered about disconsolate, a 
ghost from a better-bred world. ~ 


MARCEL PROUST 
AN ATTEMPTED IMITATION 


(From Our FRENCH CorRESPONDENT) 


OVEMBER igth, a Sunday, a typical N 
N Sunday, with a threat of rain in the air at ~ 


less a threat than the absent-minded : 

of a threat of bad weather the day haiesoeo Tae 
seen an old gentleman vacantly look round with a sy 
pressed irritation, because he could not remember ‘an 
he was angry about—was made more like a November 
Sunday by the announcement in the evening Papers that 
Marcel Proust had passed away full twenty-four hours 
before. The morning papers had not said a word about 
it. But the evening papers all adopted, in men. 
tioning the event, a tone or a rhythm, or perhaps the 
avoidance of a rhythm, that left no doubt even jn 
readers who only vaguely remembered the name oj 
Proust and never suspected that there are Proust socie. 
ties in England and Holland, that the man who was to 
be buried on Tuesday—from that same church of Saint- 
Pierre-de-Chaillot, where so much wealth has sallied 
forth for Pére-Lachaise—to be buried in the soft admira- 
tion of the poor for the rich, was not a vulgar cele. 
brated author, but one who, writing exclusively for his 
own pleasure, made thousands of those real friends, the 
friends who, to speak truly, care nothing about us but 
care everything for what they, in common with us, love. 

Here are the paper volumes, seven or eight of them, 
distinguished-looking yet paper volumes all the same, 
which henceforth will be what most people will call 
Marcel Proust. Of how many books can we say, as 
we say of these, that there is a witchcraft in them? 
We cannot open ‘Du Cété de chez Swann’ or 
‘ Guermantes ’ without knowing at once that we are 
giving ourselves up to a charm. Wherever we chance 
to begin, the subtly coloured film is ready to unroll it- 
self and in fact begins to do so to the monotonous in- 
cantation of sublimized every-day words. That which 
blissful states of consciousness or exceptional occur- 
rences—the singing of a Riviera-bound train, a haunt- 
ing face no sooner seen than it vanished, dreams from 
which we wake up in tears—only do for us at long in- 
tervals, these pages which are nothing else than the 
chronicle of a humdrum little French town produce in 
one moment. Blessed be Marcel Proust, who had read so 
much, and had enjoyed books as delicate children con- 
fined to two rooms alone can enjoy them, for 
not having, except in his Pastiches, imitated 
anybody, for being dazzled by nobody and fo: 
adopting, every time he took up a pen, the simple pro- 
cess of just telling us what he remembered. ‘“‘ Never 
invent anything,’’ was the advice of that astounding 
liar, the elder Dumas, to young writers. Marcel 
Proust, the life-long invalid who knew that wisdom in 
his case was to take his pleasure in his rooms, just sat 
down and remembered. Memory and Hope are the 
two great enchanters without whom life would thin it- 
self into nothingness, and even Hope, in time, tires us 
by always hoping the same things. But Memory !s 4 
marvellous teller of stories, which we know, since we 
lived them, but never seem to have heard often enough 
What schoolboy has not felt that he could stagger his 
master and bewilder the class if he could just make up 
his mind to tell what he sees and hears in his memory, 
but knows he will never dare? What old woman, nod 
ding her head under her laced cap, has not been sure, 
nay, made us sure, that she could give us the last word 
of human nature if she would only just abridge it from 
the thousands of selfish acts she witnessed, or per 
formed? Memory shows us scenes more rapid than 
they happened and faces more distinct than they really 
were, while we hear the inward commentary explaining 
both the scenes and the actors, as sometimes, adding 
up figures in our account book, we hear fives and 
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sevens repeated on the other side of our ear-drum by an 
wfully clear voice. But Marcel Proust never was 
«fraid—perhaps from the moral standpoint was not suffi- 
iently afraid—of pulling the curtain from his soul cinema 
d showing us what he saw from the time he could see. 
case it all is, full of the dewy morning poetry and 
constantly made clear by introspection as deep and 
clear as that of many Maeterlincks, indeed, as deep 
and clear as that of a child of six. But the psycholo- 
‘st and the poet, the curious mosaicist who can look 
at a thing till it looks enormous and finds words to 
describe it till there is nothing else to say, is also, is 
eminently a man who can show you life. He may take 
four pages to describe one smile, or sixty lines to com- 
e the kitchen maid to Giotto’s Charity—without let- 
ting us feel that he is saying one word too many—but 
he can let us into the whole secret of Tante Léonie’s 
character by having her drop one casual remark from 
the window whence she is watching the Combray 
people on their way to high mass; he can dispense with 
iving us an elaborate portrait of his grandfather by 
merely telling us how the old gentleman, irritated by a 
remark from his saintly but acid sister, turns to his own 
daughter and asks: ‘‘ What is that verse you quote 
sometimes? ... Ah! yes: Even you saints can be too 
provoking.’” His books are full of characters floating, 
all blended with their surroundings yet definite ana 
life-like, down the stream of multitudinous reminis- 
cences. An enchanter, indeed, the man who never 
aims at any style yet gives us all the time the impres- 
sion of a superior finish, the psychologist whose butter- 
fly touch leaves the daintiest notations perfectly fresh, 
the storyteller who never bothers about transitions yet 
never gives us a jolt. He says himself—in the early 
part of ‘ Du Cété de chez Swann ’: ‘‘ We are slow in 
recognizing in the features of a new writer the cast 
answering to what is labelled as exceptional talent in 
our museum of ready-made ideas. Precisely because 
such a physiognomy is new we cannot at first find it at 
one with what we call talent. We are rather inclined 
to use, in speaking of it, such words as originality, 
charm, subtlety or power; and suddenly, one day, we 
realize that all this exactly means talent.’ 


THE TURF 
Newmarket, December 5 


OR two years I have seen but little of National 
H iene Racing, but on Saturday last I paid a visit 

to Kempton and was much struck by the pace at 
which the races were run. The old ‘“‘ boiler’ (as a 
Steeplechase Plater was familiarly called) would have 
but little chance of winning a race to-day, and when I 
timed the moderate Sandart to gallop the two miles in 
the Staines Hurdle Handicap in 3.44} seconds, I 
imagined my watch had taken a liberty, as this is 
several seconds faster than the speed that used to be 
good time. However, as the official return was almost 
the same, I suppose it can be taken as correct. 

Under such circumstances, one can imagine the 
chance of a horse, who bungles hurdles or takes them 
slowly! In the Maiden Hurdle Race there was a gap 
of three or four hundred yards between the first and 
last horse before they had gone half a mile, and among 
the late ones were the favourites, Warrior and Lomax. 
The last-named got into such trouble at the first 
obstacle that he was out of the race at once and his 
Jockey wisely did not hurry him on in hopeless pursuit. 

With more experience, I think he might win a small 
face in spite of this ignominious display. 

At the end of a Flat race season there is much to 

learnt from its happenings, so it might be of interest 
loconsider some of them. Each year the Free Handi- 
“ap Is supposed to give a hint as to the youngsters most 
likely to gain Classic Honours the following year, and 
It very often does so. In 1920, Leighton, Monarch, 

umorist, Pharmacie and Lemonora were reckoned the 


won the Derby with Lemonora third. The other three 
were non-stayers. In 1921 Golden Corn, Lembach, 
Sicyon, Condover and Scamp were at the head of 
affairs, but with the exception of Sicyon, they were all 
dismal failures in 1922, so it can be seen that the two- 
year-old test, as interpreted by the Handicapper, is not 
always a satisfactory guide. There is generally a 
reason, however, and a study of the pedigrees will often 


supply the answer, as it does in this instance. 
Golden Corn (Golden Sun—Corn Cockle) was a big, 


set filly of brilliant speed. On account of the hard going 
she never had her stamina really tested, and she won her 
Her sire, 
Golden Sun, had brilliant speed only, but Corn Cockle 


races in the first three or four furlongs. 


was out of Cornfield, the dam of little Love-in-Idleness. 


for whom no distance was too far. It was on this ac- 
count Golden Corn was thought likely to stay, but in 
the One Thousand Guineas she collapsed at the end of 


six furlongs, and the strain of her training probably 
sapped her vitality, for she would do nothing at Ascot. 


Lembach (Lemberg—Miss Portland) was a lightly built 
colt, who did not grow during the winter. His dam 
was by the speedy Bill of Portland and half-sister to 


the sprinter, Solferino, now a sire in Italy—so stamina 


was never likely to be his strong point. If one ex- 


amines his credentials on a racecourse, he seems to have 


gained a high position far too cheaply. Sicyon (Sun- 
der—Polkerris) comes from the same family as 
He is also full- 


Gladiateur and Charles O’ Malley. 
brother to the brilliant Syndrian, and like him was not 
a genuine stayer, although as a youngster he ran his 
races as if staying was his game. The hard-going was 
always against such a big-framed horse and I can quite 
imagine him doing very much better as a four-year-old. 
Condover (Radium—Moonfleet) has for his granddam 
Glare, whose offspring included Lady Lightfoot, the 
dam of Prince Palatine, Flair, a very expensive stud 
failure, but winner of the 1,000 Guineas, Lesbia, the 
dam of the wayward Stratford (by Swynford), and 
other celebrities. Moonfleet was of small account on 
the racecourse and her other produce, Northfleet was a 
wayward colt. Like her mother, Lesbia, she is in- 
clined to produce highly-strung offspring, and with 
Radium as a father this was all against Condover, 
who, although never overtaxed, had certainly no fight 
left in him on the day of the Cambridgeshire, which he 
was much expected to win. Scamp (Son-in-Law— 
Campanula) is closely related to Lembach (their dams 
are cousins) and like him he was rated far too high 
after a strange race in the Gimcrack Stakes, which he 
won with gstone 7 lbs. on his back. A small set 
horse, he had no scope for improvement and with little 
in his breeding to suggest Classic Honours, I do not 
regard his future career hopefully. 


Verse 


TIM 


AR off are the days, and the nights, that we spent 
In debating and frequent dividing ; 
When we marvelled if half your invective you meant, 
Whilst we smiled at your bitter deriding. 


We suspected, at times, a soft spot in your heart, 
That your tongue was afraid of revealing, 

We fancied you loved us a little—apart 
From your réle of our friendship concealing. 


There were tears in your voice, Tim, with hate in your 
eye. 
At your feelings, and failings, we’d wonder. 
And oft you repelled when we longed to draw nigh, 
So our peoples grew further asunder. 


God speed to you now, Excellency—forget 
The stale hatreds, the wrongs, and the weeping. 
Seek peace, and ensue it, in Ireland ! and let 


tand this was not bad picking, seeing that Humorist 


Her soul, saved, be safe in your keeping. 
C. D. 
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BIRDS AND THEIR BATH 
By FRANCES PITT 


O London sparrows, as to the birds of the wildest 
hills, the bath is of vital importance. Nearly all 
birds bathe frequently, some not in water but in 
the dust, the majority, however, preferring fresh water 
in which to wash. What more charming sight is there 
than thrushes, blackbirds and finches revelling in a 
heavy shower that has filled the wayside puddles, 
splashing the water far and wide, and soaking their 
plumage until they can hardly fly away. Failing con- 
venient ponds and puddles, birds will resort to the 
nearest stream, wading into the shallows, and washing 
in the rippling current. I once spent a good deal of 
time watching by a kingfisher’s nest, and was thus able 
to see the birds that come down to the brook to bathe. 
They were chiefly thrushes and blackbirds, who waded 
out into the clear water, and beat it with their wings 
so that they not only soaked themselves but flung the 
sparkling drops on all sides. Once a dainty grey wag- 
tail turned from its business of catching insects at the 
streamside, ran into the water, flirted its long tail a 
few times, dipped its head under, flung the water over 
its back, and made a thorough toilet, wetting its sul- 
phur-yellow and pearl-grey feathers through and 
through. Even when, wet and drabbled, it turned for 
land, it was an exquisite sight against the brown 
water and the green liver-wort covered stones. But 
the birds that bathed most were the kingfishers. Deep 
in the high bank, at the end of their long nest-hole, 
they had a hungry family that needed constant feeding, 
and every half hour or so the pair arrived with 
food. There was a flash of blue-green as one 
passed by and went up to the _ nest-hole, 
again a gleam of colour as it came out, and a resound- 
ing splash as it dived straight into the stream, for 
every time either of the old kingfishers visited the young 
they washed on emerging. They dropped into the 
current where it ran deep and green at the foot of the 
bank, rose from the water, dipped in again a yard or 
two further on, and flew up to a favourite perch, a 
branch that hung over the brook, where they sat and 
preened their feathers before flying off to catch more 
small fish. Every time food was brought the perform- 
ance was repeated, and each bird must have washed 
and preened its feathers scores of times each day. No 
wonder their plumage shone in the sunlight until they 
looked like living gems. But after all, their repeated 
washing was a matter of necessity rather than choice. 
Kingfishers make no attempt to ‘‘ tidy up ’’ the nest- 
hole. The indigestible portions of the food eaten by 
the young birds are thrown up and accumulate round 
the nest; nor do the old birds attend to matters sanitary, 
so the burrow gets into an appalling filthy state, and 
the ablutions of the old ones are undertaken because it 
is the only way they can keep themselves clean ! 

I have also seen an owl bathing in a woodland stream. 
It was a quiet and sheltered spot, where flies droned 
sleepily under overhanging trees, for it was a hot 
summer afternoon when even trout were too lazy to 
rise, but a big brown owl had left its roosting place 
and was enjoying itself in the cool water. It rose 
with a startled splash as I came round the bend of the 
stream, but its soft feathers were so soaked that it 
was with difficulty it flew away. A tame brown owl I 
had was most particular about his ‘‘ tub.’’ If it was 
refilled with clean water he would wash every day, but 
if the dirty water was left in it he declined to wash. 
I never knew him wash in the same water twice. No 
one watching him engaged in sousing himself could 
doubt he enjoyed it, but the actual getting into the 
water seemed to call for a good deal of courage; he 
would hesitate on the verge, but at last make up his 
mind and jump in. In the same way I have often seen 
a pet raven longing to take yet fearing to plunge into 
his bath. That he manages to wash in the coldest of 
winter weather shows, however, that he has more 
courage than most of us, but sometimes it takes a great 


deal of summoning up. He will jump on 

the tub, look at the chilly “ain, i a ae of 
irresolute, hop back, funk it yet again, yet in rare 
will plunge into the cold bath. In a moment he = 
spring out, obviously gasping, hop across the oe 
flapping his wings, dash back to the tub, plun - 
again, duck his head under, throw the water pie. he. 
back, and jump out once more, this performance bei is 
repeated several times until he is thoroughly maad 

Hawks are also birds which are extremely fond of 
washing. In the case of trained hawks used for fal 
conry the bath is an absolute necessity to keep them fit 
and in good condition. Peregrines, goshawks, sparrow. 
hawks and merlins all enjoy bathing, the latter especi- 
ally appear to delight in a good deep pan of water, | 
have a male merlin named Shrimp, one of the tamest 
and most confiding of birds, who spends half his time 
flying about at ‘* hack ’’—i.e., is allowed to go where 
he pleases—but whether he is sitting on a tree-top, or 
on the chimney pots, always flies down to meet me 
when he sees me fetch the watering-can to fill up his 
bath. He flies round while I pour the water into the 
pan, jumps in as soon as it is full, and will even let me 
pour water upon him! The only thing he resents js jf 
I splash it over him with my hand. Then he puts his 
feathers on end and pretends to threaten me, but he is 
the gentlest of creatures, and never really attacks, 
With spread tail, wide-stretched wings, and fluffed-out 
feathers, he then proceeds to get thoroughly wet, and 
when this is accomplished sits in the sun and dries 
himself. Unlike the raven, once he has left his bath he 
does not go back to it, whereas the other will jump in 
and out half a dozen times. 

Undoubtedly the bathing impulse is an inherited in- 
stinct, for young birds that have never seen water be- 
fore, will go straight into it, and perform the elaborate 
rite as fully as any old bird. I reared a song thrush 
by hand, having taken it early from the nest, and when 
it was fully feathered I gave it a bath. It looked at 
the pan of water without any interest, until I made it 
ripple and splash, when the bird immediately jumped 
in, ducked its head under, beat with its wings, and 
went through the full performance. I have many times 
seen the same instinctive knowledge displayed by 
young hawks and owls, likewise by a hand-reared 
cuckoo, showing that the impulse is deeply ingrained 
in nearly all species. 

Of course many birds of the galinaceous type dust in 
dry soil instead, but the performance is very similar, 
the same actions being employed, and it undoubtedly 
serves the same purpose of cleaning the plumage. 
Even birds that habitually use water will sometimes 
dust, besides in the winter time rolling in the snow. 
The tame raven before mentioned loves a snow bath, 
and will play in it for a long time. 

It is noteworthy that sea-bathing is not much prac- 
tised by birds, and that gulls will fly inland to wash in 
fresh water. In Shetland recently I noted a couple 
of small fresh-water lochs to which lesser black-backed 
herring, and great black-backed gulls resorted in 
numbers. Whenever one passed there would be 
scores of gulls busy washing, and to the one loch also 
came many arctic skuas. These dark birds showed up 
conspicuously among the white gulls, when, floating on 
the water in the middle of the loch, they splashed and 
washed as busily as any birds present. The eider ducks 
too displayed the same preference for fresh water, and 
one day I watched for a long time a party of immature 
drakes bathing at the mouth of a little burn. They 
came in from the sea, paddled a few yards up the burn, 
and then enjoyed a good wash in the fresh water. 
When all had bathed they swam off to some rocks, on 
which they landed to dry and preen their feathers, but 
before their plumage was thoroughly dry they came 
back and washed again. They did it several times 
before they were satisfied and swam away out into the 
voe, leaving me with the conviction that they had 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Indeed, it is apparent 
that to birds the bath is a pleasure as well as a duty. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Sarurvay Revigw welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine Opinion on mat Li : 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their Panny * Of, public:interest, 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday 


WHO WON THE WAR? 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—Any amount of space has been given by the Press 
generally to reviews of, and comments on, Mr. Dewar’s and 
Col. Boraston’s book, ‘ Douglas Haig’s Command.’  Prota- 
gonists of both camps have waxed eloquent in attack and 
defence, yet strangely enough everyone seems to have overlooked 
or disregarded the two really essential factors of the controversy, 
which, had they been regarded, would automatically have reduced 
to a minimum the amount of time, energy, temper and ink ex- 
pended on an argument that must by its nature be futile. 

The first of these factors, as it seems to me, is that a nation 
gets the commanders it deserves. The traditional system of 
British military promotion to the highest ranks before the war 
was founded on conditions of birth, social popularity, athletic 
ability, smartness on parade, ‘‘ spit and polish ’—on every- 
thing, in fact, except brains. Brains, indeed, have been 
indirectly discouraged by the advancement of these other assets. 
I can hear already a chorus of angry voices citing examples in 
disproof of my contention—what about, for instance, Sir William 
Robertson, who rose by sheer merit from the undecorated khaki 
of the ranks to the Field-Marshal’s. full-fledged glory? I know 
there are exceptions; I know, too, that every Tommy carries a 
field-marshal’s baton in his pack. But the fact remains that 
intellect, as a virtue of itself, in the pre-war Army was despised 
or ignored. It might be useful as a make-weight; but a devas- 
tating philistinism was the order of the day. Staff work of 
the kind necessary to conduct modern warfare was almost .un- 
known. Yet when the hour struck and failed to bring forth 
the man, the critics feigned surprise. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles? A consideration of this unim- 
peachable logic would surely have reduced the clamour of those’ 
who made it their business to derogate the services of the 
Commander-in-Chief under whose guidance Britain fought the 
greatest war in her history. 

Those who are loud in his defence would perhaps control their 
enthusiasm if they gave a little thought to the second of the 
two factors which have been generally overlooked, namely, the 
futility of the whole thing—quite apart from the ill feeling the 
squabble is bound to cause with our French Allies. What 
matters it to-day whether A or B was responsible for this or 
that victory; for this or that defeat? What good can it do 
to-lay to drag out again the dreary particulars of this or that 
error of tactics? Who benefits by a discussion as to whether it 
was right or wrong to incur a quarter of a million casualties 
to gain a few thousand yards of Passchendaele slime? The 
men are dead, or maimed, and no amount of argument will 
bring back one of them to life or cause a single lost limb to 
grow again. 

As for those whose sons and brothers died for a great cause, 
is it comforting to them to read that this or that division owed 
its annihilation, in stark fact, to a mistake? We who fought, 
too, are sick to death of this miserable wrangling whereby 
many old wounds are opened to no purpose. The only possible 
justification for controversies such as this is that they should 
produce valuable lessons which would be of service to posterity. 
It is unfortunately the fact, however, that nations seldom profit 
by experience, and that in the case of wars such profit is almost 
impossible, since conditions and opportunities are never the same 
again, 

T am, etc., 
London, W.C. Dersy-Man ”’ 


MONTENEGRO AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—The League of Nations might have moved on behalf of 
Montenegro, but it has done nothing, and its prestige has suf- 
fered in consequence. Indeed, this failure to urge justice for a 
small nation is one of the reasons why the League of Nations 
has not earned complete respect in the world. At every meeting 
of the League the case of Montenegro ought to be raised. Is it 
too late to-day to plead that such valiant efforts as were made, 
not in vain, by the League of Nations for Albania and the 
Albanians, may be made for Montenegro and the Montenegrins? 
Will the League of Nations prove its sincerity to the world by 
insisting that Serbian rule in Montenegro cannot be sanctioned or 
justified until an honest plebiscite of the Montenegrin people has 
first been taken, and the fate of the people as a nation fairly 
declared by its own mouth? 

Cynics may urge that the idealism of “‘ rights of small nations ” 
and ‘‘self-determination ’? is long exploded; but Mr. Lloyd 
George at least still uses these exalted phrases, though his 
actions often enough belied his words. Quite recently, for in- 
stance, the late Prime Minister, in a panegyric on Owen Glen- 
dower, spoke of the life of that Welsh patriot as one of the great 
struggles which little nations have to make if they are to get 
their feet firmly planted on the causeway of honourable nations. 
‘* Those who break their hearts sink for ever out of sight: those 
who struggle on in spite of failure emerge stronger and more 


‘to get if they were only offered to them! 


‘following particularly inferesting story 


vital nations than ever ’—thus Mr. L 

Glendower and the cause of Nationality. 5-4 —- a Owen 
his best to break the hearts of all patriotic same ah eorge did 
sibly in the belief that Montenegro would therefore “ sink ta ones 
out of sight.’ But Mr. Lloyd George in this, as in other mh rnd 
grossly miscalculated. In spite of unspeakable miser oo 
destitution. and their desperate plight, the Montenegrins. ar p 
resolute to emerge from enslavement to the Serbians - so inn 
is it for a people who for nearly a thousand years fou h es 
freedom and lived in liberty to be finally degraded b SS 
and driven to accept alien rule. 7 conquest 

The wretched opportunism of Mr. Lloyd Geor 
Coalition Government in the Near Beit tens 
than the suppression of the De Salis Report, and the — 
spiracy of silence concerning that Report. The Tem b a 
Bryce Report on Montenegro, drawn up by a Cambridge 
and a youthful Foreign Office attache (men of honest name but 
lacking all practical knowledge of conditions in the Balkans), 
might be circulated because it coincided with the Coalition Go. 
ernment’s settled opinion ; but the report drawn up by Count de 
Salis, Great Britain’s former Minister to Montenegro, was 
strictly kept out of sight! s 

Count de Salis, a man of wide experience with a very real 
knowledge of the Montenegrin people and their affairs, was 
sent out by the British Government on a special mission in 1918 
to discover what the situation was in Montenegro, and to report 
on the attitude of its inhabitants towards the Serbians. The 
report was duly made, but in spite of repeated applications both 
in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, Mr. Lloyd 
George steadily refused to publish its contents. It is certain 
that had the report been favourable to Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
Serbian policy, publication would never have been forbidden, 
since the Temperley-Bryce Report was issued without hindrance 
as a ‘‘ White Paper.’? The De Salis Report was the result of a 
responsible mission, carried out by a fair-minded man of balance 
and experience, and Great Britain had a right to know the con- 
clusions arrived at by that mission. It is hardly for Mr. Lloyd 
George to decide that information shall be withheld from the 
British people merely because it contradicts the purposes of his 
propaganda. 

By a strange turn of the wheel of fortune, Mr. Ronald McNeill, 
M.P., one of the most steadfast champions of. the people and 
liberties of Montenegro, is the present Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the Conservative Government. Mr. Ronald 
McNeill pressed time after time for the publication of the De 
Salis Report: It now lies, with all other reports on Montenegro, 
before his eyes at the Foreign Office. 

I am, etc., 
Avex Devine 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPIRE MIGRATION 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In the extremely interesting article on ‘ Unemployment 
and Empire Migration,’ of last Saturday’s issue of the SaTurDay 
Review, the author does not mention one fact which 
seems to me very important in connection with the prevailing 
unemployment among English people in England. There are far 
too many foreigners in this country, and as long as we allow 
them to keep on coming in, as we do, so long will they pounce 
upon the jobs which the English people would be only too glad 

While thoroughly 
agreeing with most of what the writer of ‘ Unemployment and 
Empire Migration ’ says, it nevertheless seems to me hard that 
Britishers should be advised to get out of their own country, 
Britain, because there is not room for them, while riff-raff from 
every other country in the world are allowed to come into it. 

As’ regards the dole, there seems no end to its abuse. Tt was 
only the other day that a friend of mine was telling me the 

of a servant girl, in a 
house where she had recently been staying. The girl was perfectly 
happy in her situation, and had been there for some months, 
but she told my friend that she was going to leave at Christmas, 
as her father liked to have all his sons and daughters at home 
with him for the festive season, and so made them give up their 
situations at its approach, and live on the dole and have a good 
holiday all together, for a month! 

T am, etc., 
Bloomsbury, W.C. L. BYRNE 


‘CONSERVATISM AND THE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


_ i “lli ds under the heading ‘ Conser- 
SIR _—Your brief but telling words u 


vatism and the Empire,’ in your issue 

the feelings of many colonists to-day. I am one of ui 
have made their home in Kenya Colony, and am convince Pe 
its great future under British rule, and of its importance . = 
Empire. Less than two years ago, when Mr. Sees a a 
India Office, was stirring up discontent and urging the claim 
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i itators—India for the Indians and Kenya for the 
ae colony was thoroughly roused by certain proposals, 
not of the British Parliament or people, but of Liberal Ministers, 

make such changes in the laws of the Colony as would in 
on have made it an Indian colony. The determined attitude 
7 the settlers who had made their homes and invested their capi- 
tal and their work in it, on the strength of Government promises, 

arned Mr. Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, of the 
. ble likely to result, and one of the chief proposals was 
definitely withdrawn. Within the last few days I have received 
a letter from Kenya stating that it is rumoured there that the 
yote is to be given to the Indians on the same terms as the 
British settler. As the Indians, whose immigration is encouraged 

the Government, out-number the whites by three to one, this 
would result eventually in the colony being run by Indian ideals, 
and not by British ideals. Our Indians there are of a very low 
class, whose immediate presence would be to many other Indians 
serious pollution, but who are, nevertheless, useful pawns in the 
game of politics. We hope that the new Government may carry 
out in Kenya its policy of peace and rest from fresh legislation 
until the claims and case of the British settler have been heard. 
During the time of the late Government, Kenya’s affairs had as 
little chance of being heard as the claims of the loyal Irish. 

I am, etc., 


Arcachon Dunn 


CRIMINAL APPEALS TO QUARTER SESSIONS 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay Revigw 


SIR,—Like you, I am somewhat surprised at ‘‘ Barrister’s ’’ 

icions of the honesty of Quarter’ Sessions Benches. If he 
had attacked their competency I should have agreed with him. 
The fact is that the class of man which, in most cases, forms the 
yast majority of magisterial benches, is utterly inadequate to 
the work, They know nothing of laws of justice, and are merely 
a pawn in the hands of the clerk, who fixes the penalties, fre- 
quently announces them, and acts as though he were an unoffi- 
cial stipendiary magistrate. 

Benches at Quarter Sessions are frequently overloaded, and 
one sees twenty or thirty justices, four-fifths of whom have 
never in their lives read a Law Report or a page of Stone, 
solemnly deciding a point of law. After a long career at the 
bar and on the bench, I believe that there are only two 
alternatives if the administration of justice at Petty and Quarter 
Sessions is to be redeemed from its present unsatisfactory con- 
dition. One is to stop flooding the benches with all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women—and appoint from each bench 
a small number of the more suitable members to do the judicial 
work, both at Petty and Quarter Sessions. The other, which I 
for one should greatly regret, is to abolish the unpaid magistracy 
altogether, and appoint Recorders for all Courts of Quarter 
Sessions and stipendiary magistrates for Petty Sessions. The 
latter would have a circuit as County Court judges have. 

I can remember the time when “ to go before the gentlemen ”’ 
meant “‘ to obtain justice.’’ You never hear the phrase now. 

I am, etc., 


White’s Club SEPTUAGENARIAN 


THE MORAL OF THE BEVAN CASE 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Bevan’s offences were rendered possible by the ignor- 
ance, credulity, or general unfitness of most of his co-directors. 
Those directors were where they were because the public likes to 
have men of their kind on directorates of enterprises in which it 
is to invest money. And why does it like to have them? 
Assuredly not because it believes them to be peculiarly qualified 
for work to which few of them have been trained. Assuredly 
not because it has never heard of guinea-pig directors. Assuredly 
not because it supposes them capable of strict control over the 
master-mind which is to earn the dividends. Hardly any man 
as an individual is deceived by the conjunction of the rather 
too smart financier and a pack of more or less socially influential 
amateurs, but almost every man interested hopes that others will 
be. The public’s notion of a perfect directorate is one dominating 
personality with something very like a practitioner’s knowledge 
of sharp practice, and a surrounding circle of men who provide 
respectability, and will not get in the expert’s way when he is 
“curing profits for shareholders by odd methods. There is a 
sharp reversal of opiniom in any particular case when disaster 
tomes and money is lost, but the general attitude of the public 
does not change. The ‘ Directory of Directors’? does not 
radically alter from year to year. It still exhibits, for anyone 
who chooses to study its severely informative pages and to relate 
the information, alliances as strange as those which have 
favoured scandals now historic. 

Nothing will be gained by abusing amateurs of position who 
quite well meaningly go on to directorates without the ability 
o the leisure to learn the business. The point is that they 
Would never be invited to join important directorates if the 
invitation did not really come from the public. That public badly 
needs education, not as to the existence of wickedness in the 
world of business, for as to that it takes a darker view than 
people who really know the City, but as to its duty. You 
cannot have probity in the aggregate of business when there is 
% little practical effort by investors to secure it in the separate 


tnterprises. If shareholders would once a year for five minutes 
tomtemplate the composition of directorates handling their 


money, and ask why they are whatever they are in personnel, 
something might result. Is there any reason fit for the light of 
day why a directorate should have a hutch for guinea-pigs ? 
Is there any reputable explanation for the one-man show which 
uses the forms of collective responsibility? Is it right for a 
shareholder to acquiesce year after year in methods which may 
deceive others? Shareholders are occasionally victimized by the 
master-mind among the directors they allow on the board, but 
in the main, if you consider the matter, the investing public 
plunders itself, for there is no situation conducive to failure or 
fraud for which it has not willingly established a precedent. 
The guinea-pigs of company A may be justified by the super- 
cavies of company B, the unheld directors’ meetings of company 
C by the procedure of company D, in which it would be sheer 
waste of the master-mind’s time to hold meetings in fact, and 
so forth. The public does not trouble to correct all this. 
Merely a section of it cries out when it is hurt in the pocket. 
I am, etc., 
Knightsbridge N. M. Morton 


THE SCOTTISH CHAUCERIANS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw 


SIR,—In your issue of December 2 Mr. Golding says :—‘‘ Of 
the Scots poems, - ‘ The Flowers of the Forest’ is probably 
the only one that really deserves its place . . . but just compare 
it with ‘ Mary Morison’ or the ‘ Red, Red Rose,’ and where is 
the poetry gone to? ” 

If the Scots poems intended are simply Palgrave’s selection, I 
think the verdict may be thus far allowed; but I would point out 
to your contributor that, for a general conclusion upon poetry at 
large, the taste of a single critic is a premise quite valueless— 
especially as he has himself (v. supra) already impugned that 
taste. 

If, on the other hand, this pronouncement is not limited to the 
‘ Golden Treasury,’ the selection can be called nothing other than 
slovenly. The just comparison of Burns with Jane Eliot must be 
found in the * Lament for Culloden,’ an inferior production. The 
just comparison of a male Scots author with Lady Lindsay must 
be Halket, in his ‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ ‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’ 
which is ignored, will compare not unfavourably with ‘ John 
Anderson, my Jo.’ ‘ Caller Herrin’,’ ‘Ca’ the Yowes,’ and 
Susanna Blamire’s ‘ And ye shall Walk in Silk Attire’ are, 
apparently, unheard-of atrocities. 

Lastly, if the canon of similar subject is not to hold, and if 
Burns is to be shown at his best, why not represent him by some 
such native strain as ‘My Nannie’ or “‘Last May a Braw 
Wooer’ or ‘ Wilt Thou be my Dearie?’ rather than by the 
slightly artificial ‘ Mary Morison ’? 

I am, etc., 
Ayr Rosin 


A HISTORY OF ART 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Rrvizw 
SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to point out that in the notice 


of m~ book (‘ A History of Art,’ vol. I), which recently appeared 
in the SaturDay Review, the writer, although laudatory, makes 
a remark which might prove rather seriously misleading. He, 
or she, says that this first volume ‘‘ deals mainly with architecture 
and sculpture, since few specimens of painting older than the 
thirteenth century have come down to us.”* 


It is true that we have comparatively few specimens of painting 


older than the thirteenth century; but the sentence, taken as a 
whole, seems to imply that the book extends only to the thirteenth 
century, whereas it extends to, and includes, the fifteenth century, 
and at least a quarter of the book is occupied with the very im- 
portant art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Another remark of your art critic, namely, that*] must have 


had the assistance of “* a very competent photographer,’’ seems to 
indicate a rather strange ignorance of such well-known purveyors 
of art-photos as Alifari, Brogi, Anderson, Giraudon, Bonfils, 
Mansell, Laurent, Maraghiannis, the ‘‘N.D. ’Phot.,”’ the ‘‘ X- 
Phot.,’’ the ‘‘ N.P.G.,”’ etc., etc. ; or else an equally strange care- 
lessness in glancing through the volume; for every one, I think, 
of the 318 illustrations bears some such name, or else the name 
of some friendly amateur photographer (C. T. Campion, for in- 
stance, or Dr. Walter Leaf), or of some friendly publisher. 


I am, etc., 


14 rue du Clos, Vevey H. B. Correrit. 


THE KINGFISHER IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay Revirw 
SIR,—One of those treats so rarely accorded to the Nature 


lover in a big city was vouchsafed me one fine morning in Nov- 
ember when, passing along the Red Walk in Jesmond Dene, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, there flashed under a bridge that spans the 
muddy Ouseburn, two hundred yards from a tram route, that 
beautiful streak of iridescent blue which indicates the king- 
fisher. Along the surface of the burn it sped like an arrow from 
a bow until it was lost to sight in the undergrowth. 


Only too rarely is the kingfisher encountered in Northumber- 


land. Three years ago I had a report of a nest beins taken with 
six eggs in near Riding Mill, a Tyne village, while another haunt 
was observed opposite the Woodlands at Corbridge. 


I am, etc., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne RED S. RREvE 
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The Magazines 


The Nineteenth for December has two articles on ‘ The Politica’ 
Situation ’; the first by Lord Raglan, who analyses the causes 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s fall—his Irish policy, his incapacity t 
deal with Imperial and foreign affairs with any measure of 
success, his extravagant administration, and finally the spectacle 
of the Prime Minister ‘‘ screaming for war while our soldiers 
and diplomats were working, and the whole country praying, 
for peace.’?’ The new Government came back after the election 
with an adequate Conservative majority, and Lord Raglan thinks 
that it will have no difficulty in keeping going till the Budget 
of 1924. which must show a substantial reduction in taxation. 
Mr. Harold Hodge treats the election from the point of view 
of political principle, and finds that the real question decided 
was ‘‘ Lloyd George or not Lloyd George.’’ After debasing the 
whole tone of public life in this country the late Prime Minister 
has left nearly the whole of his damnosa hereditas to his suc- 
eessor, and Mr. Hodge claims that Mr. Bonar Law should 
embark, with due caution, on a positive career of construction. 
‘* Marking time does not pay.’’ Lord Londonderry writes on 
‘ The Irish Problem, 1922,’ from the point of view of an Irish 
Unionist. He prophesies that Ulster, though not optimistic, 
will co-operate with the South in any matter common to Ireland 
while it is loyal to the Imperial idea, and insists that the first 
need of the country is a restoration of firm, good government. 
The literary papers are of a general nature. Sir Michael Sadler 
writes enthusiastically of the character of ‘ Sanderson of Oun- 
dle,’ Mr. George Sarton sketches the early career of Ernest 
Renan, Mr. Disher writes of Grimaldi, and Mr. Nuttall of 
Mince Pies. It is an agreeably varied number, in which the 
political articles are of the greatest interest. 


The Fortnightly devotes its first three articles to the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Robert Machray examines ‘ Iraq and Other 
Arab Problems,’ and comes to the conclusion that Britain ‘‘ has 
not been unjust to the Arab—nay, rather, that she has been 
generous,’’ but that the problem of Iraq must be postponed til] 
the Kemalist menace has passed. Mr. John Bell writes of 
* Peace-Making in the East,’ with a good word for the part 
played by M. Franklin Bouillon, emphasizing the necessity for 
united action. An anonymous article on ‘A New Orientation 
for English Policy ’ traces our present trouble to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s breach of faith with the Sultan, and his reckless sup- 
port of Constantine. Another paper by Clair Price examines 
the new position of ‘ Turkey and the Caliphate,’ emphasizing 
the Turkish part in the Moslem world. Mr. S. L. Bensusan 
writes on ‘ Labour and Agriculture: A Political Programme.’ 
The Labour Party is the only body which had a policy for deal- 
ing with agriculture at the last election—‘‘ a curious amalgam 
of the good, the bad, and the merely political,’”? which Mr. 
Bensusan criticizes with perfect fairness and deadly effect, taking 
the proposals one by one and comparing them with the facts 
known to every practical agrioulturist. There are two literary 
articles ; a pleasant paper on ‘ Ideals ’ by Mr. Kenneth Grahame. 
and one on ‘ The Aphis-Eaters’’ by M. Henri Fabre. A further 
letter on the interminable subject of ‘ The New Byron Letters ’ 
does mot add to our enlightenment. Mr. Denis Gwynn describes 
‘ The Recovery of Devastated France.’ A good average number. 


The National gives us Mr. Maxse’s views on ‘‘ the Crom- 
wellian situation in Italy.”” He recommends our Ministers to 
correct their ‘‘ erroneous impressions concerning the world in 
which they live ”’ by perusing Signor Mussolini’s utterances on 
foreign politics. The number of ex-Coalitionists in the Govern- 
ment majority makes it extremely injudicious, he thinks, for 
the Die-Hards to demobilize. He gives a humorous account of 
the attitude of the Triumvirate before and after the Carlton 
Club meeting, and protests against the suggestion that Mr. 
Lloyd George should be Ambassador at Washington. This, with 
some notes on the Irish Constitution and the Freedom of the 
States, is the gist of the ‘ Episodes of the Month.’ The main 
bulk of the review is taken up with sound, readable articles on 
general subjects, ranging from ‘ Public Dinners ’ to ‘ The First 
British Machine (Aeroplane) in Switzerland.’ The best of them 
are Capt. Hart on ‘ The Lawn Tennis Season of 1922,’ and Mr. 
Seton Gordon on ‘ The High Tops of the Cairn Gorm.’ 


Blackwood’s, in addition to its never-failing flow of good fiction 
and sporting papers, has a study of ‘ Ulster in 1922’ by a 
writer well posted in Irish affairs. He predicts a complete 
break-down of the Free State Government as soon as the British 
Government ceases paying the National Army. The Free State 
has no funds of its own, and has collected hardly any taxes. 
But as Britain will no doubt continue to pay, the war will trail 
out till Southern Ireland is completely ruined. There is some 
sound criticism of the much-belauded A.E. in ‘ Musings without 
Method.’ An excellent number. 


Cornhill is chiefly notable for a scholarly account of ‘ The 
Gods of the Wall,’ by Lt.-Col. Spain, in which he describes 
the various divinities worshipped by the troops on the Roman 
Wall, from Solway to Tyne. Sir Edward Clarke traces the 
authorship of a sonnet on ‘ Failure,’ which has usually been 
attributed to Trench. Mr. B. H. Henderson and Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence contribute two short stories, and Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s novel is concluded in this number. 


A Woman s Causerie 
THE WOMEN OUR FRIENDS LOVE 
U NLESS our friends happen to be all alike, we 


are certain of a great variety in the women the 

present to us as the only one they love—at th 
moment. Not that our friends crudely drag forward 
shy loves, and name them for our benefit, but if 0 
have men friends—real friends—their secret lives Pe 
thoughts are not always secret from us. The intuition 
of woman, as much doubted in her by the pedant as * 
is valued, by him, in a picture dealer, is a gift still line 
little understood, but one that makes words often quite 
of secondary importance for those who have it. Few 
men, too, can resist talking about life to those who 
have not been afraid to live, and in talking they end 
as we all end, by speaking of themselves. Those whe 
complain of egotism when their friends speak of their 
own affairs must be such arch egotists themselves that 
they cannot bear to listen; for others it is hard to un- 
derstand that people can ever become impatient hearers, 
Our lives are wonderfully different, not one person is at 
all like another, and everything told us by the seem. 
ingly dullest, if it is sincere, must be for us, also, of the 
greatest interest and significance. 


* * * 


To write of the women our friends love would be to 
write about humanity. This cannot be attempted in 
a column or two. But we can write of the surprises 
that our friends give us in their loves, and of the 
change in ourselves when the mouse-like little woman 
we had scarcely noticed is thrust before us as a flam- 
ing heroine of passion. Then the curtain that hides 
most lives is unexpectedly pulled aside, and where 
before all was calm and peace we get glimpses of a 
whirlpool in which a dozen different and unwilling 
creatures are dragged while they struggle to be free. 
After that, we notice that the quiet little lady has 
frightened eyes, like a rabbit’s when men are ferreting 
and it peeps at us out of a hole. 


* * * 


As for other surprises, why are we always surprised 
when men fall in love with women who could not make 
them happy for more than a week and whom they are 
certain to render miserable? There are no tabled 
prohibitions to love, no law prevents a country-loving 
girl of eighteen from marrying a man of fifty who is 
only happy in a town. It is not till the fourth day of 
the honeymoon that she begins to fret for golf links, 
and he to reinforce his inward decision that a journey 
to another capital is the only change he intends ever 
again to undertake. Men fall in love with the 
strangest people, and women. There is no great differ. 
ence between men and women in love. But the men 
that our women friends love are never as interesting 
to us as the women who attract men. We alt think 
that we can know a man by merely looking at him, 
but we are certain that there are many women, especl- 
ally those shy and reserved, who are only really them- 
selves when alone with the man they love. 


* * * 


It is getting to know another woman through the 
man, and watching the development of her who had 
been before, for us, only one of a thousand, into 3 
wonderful being with new beauties and greater poss 
bilities, that interests and startles us. We notice that 
she has delicate wrists, that there is a little curl behind 
her ear, that she swings like a boy when che oe 
and that her eyes are the blue of lapis lazuli. We 
have not been, before, blind to all this, but now, know- 
ing that these are reasons for loving her, they begin 
to have for us quite another meaning. 
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the woman, too, has been made clearer to us by a word 
here, @ thought there; a movement is described, a 
silence hinted at, till she is no longer one of many, but 
stands illumined by love alone and sacred, like a 
saint in a niche, for us as well as for the man who 


cares for her. 


* * * 


If there are no little lovelinesses to describe, if our 
friend says, ‘‘ 1 know that she isn’t very pretty, and 
she won’t bother about her clothes, but she is such a 
dear,” how anxious we become that she should try to 
like us and that she should not think us frivolous be- 
cause we like happy, laughing people, and are amused 
by delicate frocks. We say hopefully to ourselves, 
“It will not be difficult to make friends, she is too 
sensible not to know that easy laughter often hides 
bitter tears. He says she likes the same books and 
pictures and people that we like, and that means a 
reat deal.’” So we stand before her humble and ex- 
pectant, hoping that she will care for us because he is 
dear; but with one look she sweeps us into an attitude 
of defence—we had almost heard her whisper ‘‘ minx.’’ 


* * 


There is, on the other hand, a chance that she will 
put out both her hands and say, ‘‘ we are friends 
already.” And then we know that it has nothing to 
do with musty old books, nor pictures, nor people, that 
he loves her—she has a smile that. . . Well, she at once 
becomes, not only the woman our friend loves, but one 
that we must love as well. 

Yoi 


A brightly-written, concise, and well-informed introduction 
to the history and problems of the British Empire in the Far 
South is supplied by The Making of Australia, by Mr. 
Thomas Dunbabin (Black, 10s. 6d. net). Its author was a 
Rhodes scholar, and is now a Sydney journalist. His aim 
has been to tell the story of Australia and of New Zealand in 
a crisp, interesting, popular fashion; and he has succeeded 
in doing so. We have rarely come across a book of this kind 
which has so little dry-as-dust stuff in it. He brings out very 
skilfully the romantic elements in the beginning and early 
development of these Dominions, gives a picturesque account 
of Macquarie and their other leading pioneers, finds something 
fresh to say about the period of the gold diggings, and is 
illuminating with respect to the social and political aspects of 
life as it was and is ‘‘ down under.’’ This is a book we can 
thoroughly recommend for general reading—and that says a 


good deal. 


Many parts of the interior of South America remain to this 
day regions of mystery, and it is about these that Charles 
Domville-Fife, the famous traveller in that area, writes in his 
new book, The Real South America (Routledge, 12s. 6d. 
net). He tells us that there are two South Americas: one 
consists of a fringe of cosmopolitan civilization on the littoral— 
the “‘ commercialized coast ’’—and the other is the vast extent 
of country enclosed, as it were, within that fringe. The 
latter country is a region of curious phenomena, strange native 
tribes, and queer modes of life; its area is four hundred times 
larger than that of the “‘ fringe.” There are vivid descrip- 
tions of some of the cities on the coast, but what makes the 
took of unusual and fascinating interest is its unveiling, in a 
sries of striking word-pictures, of the almost unknown vast 
territories of the hinterland. Photographs, taken by the 
author, help visualization, and reinforce the general convinc- 
ingness of the narrative. 


Those who are interested in the Balkans, and particularly in 
the questions connected with the Eastern Adriatic, should not 
miss Mr. Henry Baerlein’s new book, Under the Acroceraunian 
Mountains (Parsons, 6s. net), as it gives an account of Southern 
Albania, otherwise known as Northern Epirus, based on a recent 
wsit of the author, and presented in his brisk and straightforward 
way. The two names suggest the question whether the territory 
shall belong to Albania or Greece in the future ; the Powers gave 
to Greece in 1920, but transferred it to Albania in 1921. At 
present it is Albanian, and Mr. Baerlein’s contention is that this 
Swrong, for most of its people are Greek and the country itself 
$s cut off from Albania proper by the Acroceraunian range, a 
natural frontier which should not be disregarded. This book is a 
companion volume to the author’s A Difficult Frontier, which 
tals with Northern Albania, and was reviewed in the SATURDAY 


Reviews 
AN UNFORTUNATE EFFORT 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command. By George A. B. 
Dewar, assisted by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Boraston. 
Two Volumes. Constable. 42s. net. 


R. DEWAR’S pretentious account of the British 

campaign in France seems to be based on an ex- 
aggerated sense of his own knowledge, coupled with an 
imperfect realization of the responsibilities of the his- 
_torian. His own share in this book is indeed not so 
much a history as a polemical pamphlet, apparently 
designed to enhance Lord Haig’s reputation at the ex- 
pense of the British Government and the French Army. 
To this end Mr. Dewar brings forward some new facts 
relating to ‘‘ significant events . . . hitherto suppressed 
or overlooked.’’ Amongst other things, he states that 
Marshal Foch’s strategical plan in September, 1918, 
originally contemplated a divergent attack by the Allied 
armies in France; that Lord Haig ‘‘ was quick to see 
the error of the plan submitted to him,’’ and that the 
final victory was achieved ‘‘ because Foch had the 
common sense in at least two critical instances to adopt 
Haig’s plan of operations, which were—to be frank— 
incomparably better thought out and more scientific 
than his own.’’ We naturally infer that Mr. Dewar 
has some adequate authority for this remarkable state- 
ment, but we are left in vain to ask what it is; he 
quotes no document, and vouchsafes no indication of 
the source of his knowledge. The only possible 
criticism on such a method is that of Gibbon—‘t Abu 
Rafe is a witness, but who shall be witness for Abu 
Rafe? ’’ Whilst we have every confidence in Mr 
Dewar’s veracity, and are sure that, like Sir Arthur 
Wardour, he will only say that he knows what he 
thinks he knows, we must point out that a fact of this 
kind cannot be accepted on the mere assurance of an 
author. It is true that Mr. Dewar’s collaborator was 
on Lord Haig’s personal staff in France—though not, 
we believe, in a position involving any military respon- 
sibility—and many readers will naturally suppose that 
some of the G.H.Q. mess-table talk may have filtered 
out to Mr. Dewar. Colonel Boraston’s ostensible 
share in the work is confined, however, to a narrative 
of various stages in the French campaign, interspersed 
among Mr. Dewar’s argumentative chapters. It adds 
nothing special to our knowledge, and indeed seems to 
us to be less interesting and instructive than the 
corresponding chapters in Mr. Buchan’s admirable his- 
tory or the brief narrative by Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Sir Charles Callwell and other military experts in the 
new volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
It is needless to discuss Mr. Dewar’s allegations in 
detail, in view of the total absence of any indication as 
to the source of his information. There is just one 
place in which he seems to have intended to give us a 
corroborative document, and then to have thought 
better of it. Amongst the various charges of undue 
interference with the Commander-in-Chief which he 
makes against the British Government, he states tha‘ 
the War Cabinet tried to dissuade Lord Haig from at- 
tacking the Hindenburg Line in 1918, and warned him 
semi-officially that ‘‘ an unsuccessful attack upon the 
powerful entrenched positions behind which the enemy 
was sheltering would have the gravest effects.’’ As 
far as we can make out Mr. Dewar’s meaning, which is 
frequently obscured by an angry cloud of rhetoric, we 
are to understand that the Commander-in-Chief was 
practically threatened with dismissal if his attack failed. 
Mr. Dewar evidently felt for once that such a serious 
charge required better confirmation than his own 
omniscient ipse dixi. He tells us (Vol. II, p. 224) that 
this warning ‘‘ came in the form of a personal message 
through the War Cabinet at home.’’ Then follows x 
blank space of about five lines. Mr. Dewar adds :— 
‘* The meaning of this extraordinary communication 


Ww last April. 


was, and is, clear.’”’ But why has he omitted the com 
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munication? Had he a change of heart at the last 
moment, or did some kind friend remind him of the 
Dfficial Secrets Act? This is not the way to write 
history; it is not even the way to write a good polemi- 
pamphlet. 

We must say a final word in protest against the 
acrimony with which the French troops are almost 
always mentioned in these volumes. Mr. Dewar anc 
Colonel Boraston both seem to delight in raking up in- 
stances of their failures. Of course there were such 
instances; so there were in the British and German 
armies. But it is highly unfortunate, in view of 
Colonel Boraston’s previous association with Lord 
Haig, that the French should be represented in this 
work as constantly ‘‘ letting down”’ their allies. To 
those of us who have had the privilege of fighting next 
to a French division, and of watching their admirable 
patience in discomfort, cheerfulness under shell-fire and 
gallantry in attack, these criticisms by ‘‘ arm-chair 
experts ’’ are inexpressibly offensive. We are glad to 
see that public opinion in Paris has already grasped the 
fact that they are merely the expression of an irre- 
sponsible private judgment. Mr. Dewar has a pleasant 
taste for classical quotation. We will suggest to him 
that Lord Haig’s own view of this untimely effort to 
enhance his reputation at the expense of his allies 
might be expressed in the words of Hecuba: 

‘*Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


PERILS AND ADVENTURES 


Headhunters of the Amazon. By F. W. Up de 
Graff. Jenkins. 16s. net. 


HERE is no lack of pioneers in the uttermost parts 

of the earth and no doubt many of them record for 
the benefit of posterity the story of their adventures ; 
but, in comparison with a work like the present, the 
ordinary book of travel is as a farthing dip to the noon- 
day sun. If any stay-at-home critic is disposed to think 
that nature is now so far subdued as to make travel all 
over the world a simple matter, this volume will unde- 
ceive him. Some fifty years ya ae Verne might 
have taken a good part of Mr. de Graff’s narrative and 
incorporated it in one of his works without creating the 
faintest suspicion that he was not romancing in his 
best style. But so direct and obviously genuine is the 
author’s story that there is in it nothing suggestive 
even of exaggeration. If the introduction (by Mr. 
Yunninghame Graham) was requisitioned by the pub- 
Asher as a guarantee of the author’s good faith, it is 
wholly unnecessary. 

As a typical series of adventures, may be quote] 
those which befell Mr. de Graff on his search for the 
Zaparos, who were to make his fortune by collecting 
rubber. He started for the Sicuanga River with one 
white companion, one Indian boy picked up a day or 
two before, and some native paddlers; but all save the 
boy were to return as soon as the upper waters were 
reached and a camp established. So Mr. de Graff 
found himself thirty days’ voyage from his base, with 
an Indian servant as his retinue. Three or four months 
were spent in fruitless wanderings in the swamps and 
then the boy died of fever; the author went on alone, 
taking on his five or six day excursions a sack of rice, 
a cooking pot, a dry shirt, a few matches and a rifle; 
at night he slept on rising ground or, when the swamps 
cut him off, in the branches of a tree. Three more 
months passed and supplies ran out, so making a 
canoe, Mr. de Graff floated down to semi-civilization. 

But no sooner had he arrived than he set off again 
this time with two white companions, in the hope of 
buying cattle cheap up the Caingami, embarking them 
on cedar rafts and selling both wood and beasts at a 
fabulous price, five hundred miles or more away. One 
man fell sick on the first day and a week later, with his 
own consent, he was put aboard a raft with a rifle and 
a supply of food, to drift down stream, let us hope, to 
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turned up—a native girl in her teens, who 

ried off from a mission by Huambisa wee = hed 
made her escape, and, unarmed and without food = 
clothing, was making for Andoas, distant at lent 0 
hundred and twenty miles as the crow flies throu h 
trackless swamps. Then the author fell sick’ and food 
ran short, so his companions landed him with a rifl 
and a cup of flour as rations for fifteen days. He pr 
a monkey and survived till his companions came back 
with food ; then, conquered by the vast solitudes the 
turned their canoe down stream. i 

The Indian tribe of whom we read most, the Jivaro 
is remarkable for its method of flaying the skulls of 
enemies, boiling the scalps and treating them with hot 
sand and stones till they are the size of an Orange 
We also have a good account of their blow-tube or 
blow-gun; but, generally speaking, Mr. de Graff has 
not realized how much turns, in modern ethnography 
on exact descriptions of common objects like spears. 
looms, paddles, etc. Jivaro is classed as an isolated 
language, unconnected with any of the larger groups 
such as Arawak, or Tupi-Guarani; but much of the 
culture of the tribe came from Indonesia, notably blow. 
tube and loom. 

As might be expected of a man who carried his life 
in his hand for seven long years, Mr. de Graff had hair. 
breadth escapes at the hands of his fellow men, white 
or red; but no theoretical about the brotherhood of 
man restrained him from getting his shot in first, and 
his victims seem to have deserved their fate. 


MR. CHESTERTON AND A MODERN 


LADY 
The Ballad of St. Barbara. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. net 
As the Wind Blew. By Amélie Rives. Hurst and 
Blackett. 5s. net. 


HE day of the corporate and half-conscious crea- 

tion of Art is dead with Mr. Chesterton’s Middle 
Ages. No longer in unimportant villages does 
the stranger see unexpectedly the beams and 
posts and arches of a _ growing cathedral 
which would do dishonour to no_ metropolis. 
He hears no longer by alehouse hearths or 
during the scything of meadows those snatches of 
a balladry which once grew spontaneously about the 
land like grass and trees. But if we must still sing 
ballads (or do no more than read them), let it at least 
be Mr. Chesterton who writes them for us. For of 
all our living poets he is least a self-contained and 
self-sufficient individual. He is a conglomeration of 
the deepest instincts of common men. As far as a 
single mind and body may, he approaches most nearly 
the multitudinousness from which the medizval ballad 
sprang. That is why his ‘ Ballad of Lepanto ’ is the 
best ballad since the Middle Ages. No doubt the 
claim, like any superlative, smacks of audacity. But 
what is there to compare with ‘ Lepanto’ and its 
present successor, ‘ The Ballad of St. Barbara’? 
Davidson’s ballads are excellent, but they are not as 
singable on open roads under the climbing sun. 
Rossetti’s are exquisite, but they are idiosyncratic. 
The heart of a people does not surge through them. 
They are like the plucking of a lute in a lonely tower. 
‘Lepanto’ and ‘ Saint Barbara’ are like troops 
marching, like troops but yesterday collected from 
their labours by field and forge : 


They are firing, we are falling, and the red skies rend and 
shiver us, 
Barbara, Barbara, we may not lose a breath— . 
Be at the bursting doors of doom, and in the dark deliver us, 
Who loosen the last window on the sun of sudden death. 


To sing with such irresistible rhythms, to compel 
the feet of men to dance so joyously onward, the 
poet’s blood must beat with large, unsubtle, undifferen- 


safety. Not long after a new member of the party 


tiated passions, with the primal passions of love and 
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HODDER STOUGHTON 


Published by Authority Published by Authority 
THE THE PRINCE 
KING’S OF WALES’ 
PILGRIMAGE EASTERN BOOK 


An Account of His Majesty's His Royal Highness’ Voyage, 
Journey to the War Graves dealing with the Tour through 
of France and Belgium. India and the East. 


With 62 Illustrations in Gravure, Paper, 2/6 net; Cleth, 4/- net With 260 Illustrations in Colour & Gravure. 7/6 net 


Belles Mettres and General 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE: The New One-Volume India Paper Edition. Cloth, 25/+ net; Leather, 35/+ net 
DEAR BRUTUS New volume of Sir J. M. Barrie’s Plays. Cloth, 5/+ net; Leather, 7/6 net 


POINTS OF VIEW Rt. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead. 3rd Edition. Two Vols. £2 2/- net 


CHATHAM: His Early Life and Connections Lord Rosebery. 15/+ net 
NAPOLEON: The Last Phase ; Lord Rosebery. 15/- net 
MISCELLANIES: Literary and Historical Lord Rosebery. Two Vols. 15/- net each 
FORTY YEARS ON Lord Ernest Hamilton. 4th Edition. Illustrated. 15/+ net 
PAST TIMES AND PASTIMES The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 2nd Edition. Two Vols. £2 2/- 
QUEER PEOPLE Sir Basil Thomson. Illustrated 3rd Edition 21/- 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING John St. Loe Strachey. Illustrated. 3rd Edition. 20/- 
SOME THINGS THAT MATTER Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell. 8th Edition. 7/6 net; Paper, 2/+ 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE: A Memoir Max Pemberton. 7/6 
JHE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bart, G.B.E. Sidney Dark. Tilustrated. 10/6 net 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE, FOURTH EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.G., K.T. Lady Frances Balfour. Illus. Two Vols. £2 2/ net 


THE LIFE OF HANDLEY CARR GLYN MOULE, Bishop of Durham, 1901-1920. 
John Battersby Harford and Frederick Charles Macdonald Illustrated 20/+ net 


LADY PALMERSTON AND HER TIMES. Mabell, Countess of Airlie. Two Volumes. Illustrated. 30/+ net 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA G. K. Chesterton. 2nd Edition. 12/6 net 
MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF IMMORTALITY Prof. J. Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
BOOKS REVIEWED J. C. Squire. 2nd Edition. 7/6 net 
ESSAYS AT LARGE “Solomon Eagle” (J. C. Squire). 2nd Edition. 7/6 net 
VARIATIONS ON A PERSONAL THEME Sir Landon Ronald. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
THE COMING OF THE FAIRIES Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 12/6 net 
ENGLAND AFTER WAR The Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman. 10/6 net 
A LABRADOR DOCTOR Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. Popular Edition. 7/6 net 
BACK TO THE LONG GRASS: My Link with Livingstone Dan Crawiord. Illustrated. 16/- net 
THE LIFE OF ANTONIO FOGAZZARO The Author of “ The Saint.” 15/- net 
A HUNDRED POEMS Sir William Watson. 10/6 net 
THE SOUL OF MODERN POETRY ,  R. H. Strachan, D.D. 7/6 net 
THY SEA IS GREAT, OUR BOATS ARE SMALL Henry Van Dyke. 2/6 net 
ADVENTURE SQUARE Poems by Jean Guthrie-Smith. 6/- net 
THE END OF THE DAY Poems by Lady Sybil Grant. Paper, 2/6 net 
SONGS OF FAITH AND DOUBT G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.A., M.C. 2nd Edition. Paper, 2/+; Cloth, 2/6 net 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE Prof. John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 2nd Edn. 6/= net 
GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE Philip Boswood Ballard, M.A., D.Litt. 6/- net 
CRIPPLEGATE: One of the Twenty-Six Wards of the City of London Sir John James Baddeley, Bart. Illustrated. 25/- net 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
James L. Beck, LL.D. Preface by Earl of Balfour. Introduction by Sir John Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6- net 


SIR JOHN KIRK: A Philanthropist’s Life Story David Williamson. Illustrated. 3/6 net 
NEW CULTURE LIBRARY (1) Art (2) Practical Collecting (3) Citizenship 6/= net each 
THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL Jean Henri Fabre. 8/6 net 
MORE BEETLES Jean Henri'Fabre. 8/6 net 


Art Colour and Presentation Books 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


A WONDER BOOK Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated in colour by Arthur Rackham. 
Large Cloth Edn., 20/+ net; Edn. de Luxe (Signed), £2 2/+ net 

LITTLE WOMEN Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated in colour by M. E. Gray. Large 
Cloth Edn., 15/+ net; Edn. de Luxe (Signed), £2 2/- net 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND Lewis Carroll. Illustrated in colour and line by Gwynedd M. Hudson. 
Large Cloth Edn., 15/+ net; Edn. de Luxe (Signed), £2 2/= net 


ARTHUR MEE’S GOLDEN YEAR: Over the Hills and Far Away 


With plates in colour and many illustrations in gravure. 7/6 net 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S ” JUST-SO STORIES ” Painting Books for Children 
(1) The Elephant’s Child; (2) The Sing-Song of Old Man K.angaroo; (3) How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin 3/6 net each 


Send a posteard to Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, for particulars of the ‘‘Just-So Stories” Painting 
Competition for Children. 


Hodder & Stoughton'’s Christmas List of Books is the very list for those who are looking out 
for Books as presents. Post free on receipt of « postcard addressed te Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4 
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hate, and of these two, more especially with hate. For Minor poets, like major, are always : : 
love is a private thing that tends to hide itself in a | great pantheistic argument. Why ig Pape the i} 
green bower. Hate goes blustering grandly into the | and Shelley succeeds? Is it because t é, _, 
world, burning down with equal fervour the topless | actually believe their simultaneous identity with ee pe 
towers of Ilium and the low orchards of Flanders. | and stars? Is their pantheism happy in the — M 
There is one country in Europe which still remains | and does it succumb to the manure-heap ? Mise Rive: 
inscrutable and unattainable as the Middle Ages which | informs us of a colloquy she held with God : bes 
still survive there. It is Poland, fittingly, therefore I 4 ies * : 
the theatre of one of Mr. Chesterton’s great enthu. = 
siasms. Here it is he localizes an anger made glorious Is this true then, O Lord? ” 
by God and a hate holier than love. It is but a God said: “ I am thou.” 0 
microcosm of Mr. Chesterton’s poetic world : It is, after all, a colossal claim for a lady of the most 

But raised for ever for a sign dazzling achievements to make. And Miss Rives in 
ane God made anger glorious, her less derivative moods—we readily allow—has intel pee 
ere eagles black and vultures grey lect and originality. A long blank-verse : B: 
Flocked back about the heroic house, * poem by her 
Where or ‘holier entitled Life, succeeds admirably although it starts 
Where hate is holier than love, out with everything against it—its title, its form its 
Shone terrible as the Holy Ghost movement. She reverses a frequent order perceptible 
An eagle whiter than a dove. in minor poets. Most of them display their essentia| 
Such emotions—and fortunately for the welfare of | ©™ptiness when they venture upon free verse. The eos 
poetry—must have no relation with statistic fact. We | ‘close-packed intelligence of her free verse illuminates AL 
feel, for instance, that if the Jews had not existed for ruthlessly the indifference of her rhymes. 
the exercise of Mr. Chesterton’s holy hate, it would 
have been necessary to invent them. Nor, as we have KNOLE AND T 
said, must these emotions be cognizant of differences. 
It is possible that of all peoples in the world the | Knole and the Sackvilles. By V. Sackville-West, a 
Bavarians approach most nearly to that type of mortal Heinemann. 25s. net. LA 


which emerges from Mr. Chesterton’s novels, essays 
and poetry as worthiest of the grace of God. They 
are lovers of the open air and of singing, the most 
devout Catholics in Europe and the brewers of its 


F the ‘‘stately homes of England,’’ there are many 
which it is a delight to see, but there are few in ; 
which one would choose to live. Those show-places, 
aptly named, seem to stand almost insolently aloof ani 


most honourable beer. But in these poems (this ; | 
: : . | to offer but a grudging welcome. But those who TH 
volume practically represents Mr. Chesterton’s contri- | had the good te . visit Knole, cannot fail to = 
poetry) noted the simplicity of its grandeur. Friendliness is ] 
€ diabolic anonymity o grey bribes Mowing Tor | undoubtedly its key-note; even to a stranger its \ 


idea of home.’’ So it is easy and pleasant to sym- 
d pathize with the writer in the pious love of her old 
ac fiantly “4 home which illumines the pages of the volume before Joc 

on 1 her it i tiall home al i 
of our own age that are cracking about our feet and poe 
heads, more and more triumphantly the dead men of {ihe 

the Middle Ages gather about us with prophecy of woman who has always been beautiful, who has had many 


their ultimate return : lovers and seen many generations come and go, smiled wisely 
Therefore the old trees tower, that the green trees grow and = a 
The te hee gs dead k h he livi house. It has the tone of England. No other country but 
ave England could have produced it, and into no other country Cl 
Since ever you battered the saints and the tools of your craft 
were blunted, The accuracy of these sentiments is amply supported VIV 
Or shattered the glass in its glory and loaded yourselves with by Edmund Burke, who writes in 1791 to the Duke of THI 
nena Dorset of the day : con 
We cannot commend to our readers any poetry I have great respect for its present possessor: and as for ALB 
written to-day more exciting in its choice of words or the Cr I, who HEN 
1 H ‘ ’ must a very great admirer 01 nole. Ink 1 
the pulse of its —s than the * Ballad of St. Barbara, interesting thing in England. It is pleasant to have preserved 
or any crisper with the breath of morning despite its in one place the succession of the several tastes of ages; @ 
hankerings after irrevocable night. pleasant habitation for the time, a grand repository of whatever 
Miss Amélie Rives, in complete contrast to Mr. has been pleasant at all times. 
Chesterton, is a thorough modernist gone astray. But The plan of this book and its execution are equally 
it is no remoter period than the nineteenth century | admirable. A short account of the original house and 
which so woefully entangles her. Now a rope ‘of | of its builders, chief among whom were Bourchier, Arch- Ful 
Rossetti trips her up: bishop of Canterbury, and his successor — vol 
Lovely names like elfin charms—Ellida, Ellora, Zelis, Morton, is followed by a general description, clearly 
Marivore and Chrysadelis. and picturesquely giver, of the 
We prefer the original handmaidens whose names were derful contents, of the garden and the p Eli “er | Red Fair 
i ct treasures have accumulated since Queen Eliza Green Fe 
five even sweeter symphonies. Now it is the youthful ted Knole to her cousin Thomas Sackville, later Yellow F 
he grange ey first Earl of Dorset and Lord High Treasurer of Pink Pais 
Ge : England, but to outward view the house presents much 
O-0-0! Lilith! Poor, poor Lilith! the same appearance now as it didinhisday. "Crimson 
In its various aspects the house is then described in "Orange | 
But alas for the poor sprite of Thompson, safe at last | more intimate detail by the pleasant device of giving wv F 
i ’ i i ts in successive live Fa 
in the peace of Heaven’s Hound ! the history of its owner and occupants 1! “Lilac Fai 
: reigns and centuries. Manuscripts preserved at Knole Blue Poet 
Lo, where thine Acolyte, Jemented 
The young, pale night give ample material, and these are ably supplem aan 
In by other well-chosen sources. L 
Doth swing the frosted censer of the moon Perhaps the most interesting figure will be foun 
ee Sere ; be that of Lady Anne Clifford, daughter of Lord Cum- 39 P 
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MAZES AND LABYRINTHS 


A General Account of Their History and Develop- 
ments. By W. H. MATTHEWS, B.Sc. 
With 151 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


QUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. Second Series 


By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE 


By BASCULE.”’ 

New Epirion. With the latest Portland Club 

Rules (1914) and numerous Illustrative Hands. 
Small royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LADY AVIS TREWITHEN 


A Romance of Dartmoor. 
By BEATRICE CHASE. 


THE DANCING FAKIR 
and other Stories 


By JOHN EYTON 
With 18 Illustrations by 
Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net 


L. RAVEN-HILL. 
7s. 6d. net. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD 


By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK, K.C.M.G., 
with Coloured Frontispiece and 22 Full-page IIlus- 
trations and numerous other Illustrations by 
E. CALDWELL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS 


COMPLETE EDITION. 5s. net per volume. 


VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 

THE YOUNG DUKE CONINGSBY 

CONTARINE FLEMING SYBIL 

ALROY TANCRED 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 
ENDYMION 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Fully illustrated in Black and White. Those 
volumes marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net each. 


Blue Fairy Book 

Red Fairy Book 
Green Fairy Book 
Yellow Fairy Book 
Pink Fairy Book 
Grey Fairy Book 
‘Violet Fairy Book 
‘Crimson Fairy Book 
“Orange Fairy Book 
‘Brown Fairy Book 
“Olive Fairy Book 
‘Lilac Fairy Book 
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True Story Book 

Red True Story Book 

*All Sorts of Stories Book 

*Strange Story Book 

Animal Story Book 

Red Book of Animal Stories 

Arabian Nights 

*Book of Romance 

*Red Romance Book 

*Book of Princes and Prin- 
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*Red Book of Heroes 
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CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ls 
he Poets’ Year. an Anthology compiled by 
Ada Sharpley. Square 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

An anthology giving a m, or a part of a poem, to each day 
of the year. care of the compiler has been not so much to 
fit each day with its poem as to place those chosen in the season 
to which they seem naturally to Catone and in such sequence as 
to form a harmonious whole. 


Studies in the French Renaissance. 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

A collection of Studies on:—The University of Caen and the 
Renaissance; The Prose Romances of Chivalry; Rabelais and 
Geographical Discovery; Rabelais and Henri 11; Rabelais and 
the Fifth Book; Humanism under Francis 1; A Paris Bookseller— 
Galliot Du Pre; Dorat and The Pleiade; ‘‘ Follow Nature "’; 
Montaigne’s Interpreters; Some Pamphlets of the French Wars of 
Religion; Note on Dorat. 


Eight Chapters on English Medie- 


val Art. a Study in English Economics. By E. 
S. PRIOR, A.R.A. With 7 plates. Demy 8vo. 6s 
net. (Specially designed as a compani lume to 
Gardner's Guide to English Gothic Architecture. 16s net.) 
These chapters in their substance are the Carpenter Lectures 
as they were given to University College, London, in 1911. Re- 
cast for Cambridge students—specially for the English Tripos— 
they aim at being a general review of the Church-building Arts 
of England, stress being laid on the facts which bear on the 
y of architecture, and are necessary for the understanding 

of the medieval records, 


The Jacobites and the Union. Being 


a narrative of the movements of 1708, 1715, 1719. 
Edited by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, Litt.D. 
With 3 illustrations and a map. Large Crown 8vo. 
10s 6d net. 


The orty-F 1V@. A narrative of the last 
Jacobite Rising. Edited by CHARLES SANFORD 
TERRY, Litt.D. With 8 illustrations. Large Crown 
8vo. 8s 6d net. 

in these two books Dr Sanford Terry has constructed out of 
contemporary materials a full narrative of —_ effort at the 
four periods of its activity—in 1708, 1715, 1719, and 1745. ‘* Only 
in the language and from the outlook of those who took part in 
it or watched its unfolding,” he says, “‘ is it possible to recover 
the romantic at re which irradiates the story. With no 
more than a connecting word here and there I have let the actors 
in it tell its incidents in their own way; piecing their prose so 
that it reads as a consecutive narrative. P venture to think it 
the fullest and most vivid account of the events it records.” 


Treland. The concluding vol 
Handbooks (Provinces of Ireland). 
Fletcher, F.R.S., M.R.I.A. With maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d _ net. Previously 
published :—Leinster, 7s 6d net. Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught, 6s 6d met each. Prospectus on applica- 
tion. 


Travels of a Consular Officer in 


Eastern Tibet. rogether with a history of the 
relations between China, Tibet, and India. By Eric 
Teichman, C.I.E., B.A. (Cantab), of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service in China, author of “ Tra- 
vels of a Consular officer in N.W. China.” With 8 maps 
and 116 photographs. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


The Principle of Relativity 
plications to Physical Science. By A. N. WHITEHEAD, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

This work is an exposition of an alternative rendering of the 
theory of relativity. It is divided into three parts. Part I is con- 
cerned with general principles, and may be described roughly as 
mainly philosophical in character; Part II is devoted to the 
physical applications and deals with the particular results deducible 
from the formule assumed for the gravitational and _ electro- 
magnetic fields; and Part III is an exposition of the elementary 
theory of tensors. 


e of the Irish 
Edited by George 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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berland, whose vast northern estates she inherited. 
She married in 1609 the Third Earl of Dorset, and has 
left in her diary a very complete record of life at Knole 
in the early seventeenth century. Her interviews with 
King James, her attempts to cure her infant daughter 
of the ague with ‘‘ a salt powder to put in her beer,”’ 
her statement, ‘‘ This night I went into a bath,’’ sup- 
plemented by the note that she washed her feet and 
legs on the 22nd February, the previous occasion having 
been on the 13th December, her strenuous financial 
contests with her spendthrift husband, the story of the 
£,400 lawsuit, whereon she invited her defeated oppo- 
nent to dine with her off the disputed bird, are but « 
few of the entries which will entertain the reader. 

Then we may be thrilled with his own account of the 
Fourth Earl’s most sanguinary duel with Lord Bruce. 
It was to this Lord Dorset that Charles I granted in 
1638 a lease of the East Coast of America, which in- 
cludes to-day New York, Boston, and Philadelphia— 
a princely and surprising gift, but America at that 
time ‘‘ was not inhabited by Christians.’’ Next we 
find a spirited and dashing portrait of the Lord Dorset, 
who, as Lord Buckhurst, was one of the gayest and 
rowdiest figures of the Restoration period; and later 
we are given a delightful glimpse of Lady Betty Ger- 
maine, a persistent and continuing guest at Knole dur- 
ing the reigns of George I and George II; her rooms 
still remain as she used them, and pot-pourri is stili 
made every summer at Knole from her recipe. Then 
we have the exploits of the cricket-loving Duke of Dor- 
set: of these we might have welcomed a longer ac- 
count : but are they not told in other Chronicles? Let 
us be content with his share in ‘‘ the affair of the 
diamond necklace ’’’ and his negotiations with Mont- 
golfier of ballooning fame. 

And so we are led gracefully and pleasantly through 
the years to the nineteenth century, and _ here 
our attention is immediately arrested by most 
interesting letters written by Sir Robert Peel 
immediately after the Battle of Waterloo and 
not before published. Besides a description of 
the battle itself he gives an account of the con- 
duct of the Prussians in Paris a month later. Left to 
themselves, he asserts, they would probably have pil- 
laged Paris. Even though restrained by the Allies, 
they managed to do themselves very well in the way 
of loot. 

Much more is there that the reviewer would like to 
refer to or to quote, but he must stay his eager pen. 
Enough, however, it is hoped, has been said to con- 
vince the reader that ‘ Knole and the Sackvilles’ is 
not a book to hire from a library, but one to buy 
outright. For those who have seen Knole it will be a 
delightful reminder of its glories, and it will certainly 
induce others to mend their ways in that respect with 
all the convenient speed they may—and they will realize 
the truth of the author’s dictum—*‘ Four acres of build- 
ing is no mean thing.”’ 


IS THERE A NEW DIPLOMACY? 


Old Diplomacy and New. 
Salisbury to Lloyd George. 
nedy. urray. 18s. net. 


ie the only speech which Lord Curzon delivered dur- 
ing the recent General Election he made the follow- 
ing memorable observation : 

Foreign Affairs, if you examine them, are really domestic 
affairs—the most domestic of all our affairs, for this reason. They 
touch the life, the interest, and the pocket of every member of 
the community. It is in relation to our foreign affairs that every 
man and woman in this country secures immunity from war, 
relief from the heavy burden of taxation, and prosperity of 
trade and industry. 

Yet there are few subjects on which Englishmen are 
content to be more ignorant. The excuse that they 
know not where to go for information no longer avails 
them. In this book they will find a luminous, fair, 


1876-1922. From 
By A. L. Ken- 


accurate and often eloquent account of Eno 
diplomacy in that least-known of periods, the last _ 
six years. Mr. Kennedy has all the available bee ‘ 
ledge at his fingers’ ends, but he has not quite — 
vinced us that there are such things as old and — 
diplomacies. What does appear unambiguous] 
his pages is that there is good and bad diplomas -" 
the calamitous consequences of the latter. We — 
we are not misinterpreting Mr. Kennedy if we say i 
he prefers to designate Mr. Lloyd George’s excursio 
into foreign affairs by the euphemism of ‘‘new” ae 
than by the downright word disastrous. Yet this 
reticence does not prevent the author Saying that the 
late Premier ‘‘ has been like the captain of a cricket 
team who disposed his fieldsmen or changed his bowlers 
according to advice shouted by the crowd.”’ Or again : 
‘* The lightest warning from Lord Salisbury, the care- 
ful understatement of Lord Grey, carried more weight 
than prodigal protestations from Mr. Lloyd George,” 
But Mr. Kennedy is no mere hero worshipper of Mr 
Lloyd George’s predecessors. He is of opinion that 
both Turkey and Bulgaria could have been brought in 
to the war on the side of the Allies. This Opinion he 
fortifies with some of the most original and interesting 
pages of his interesting book. We must remember 
however, that the Germans attributed equally to the 


_ defects of their diplomacy, Italy entering the war on 


the side of their enemies. This indeed was the las: 
triumph won for England under the “‘ old diplomacy ”’; 
and no one can read without emotion how Sir Edward 
Grey in London just beat Bilow and Erzberger in 
Rome. ‘‘ Austria,’’ says Mr. Kennedy, “ arrived 4 
quarter of an hour too late for the last, decisive time 
in her imperial history.” 

Curiously enough the book opens with Lord Salis. 
bury’s mission to Constantinople in 1876. This inci- 
dent has already been dealt with in these columns in a 
review of Sir Henry Elliot’s reminiscences, an authority 
to which the author frequently refers. Suffice it to 
say that the Constantinople Conference, which was a 
failure, anticipated many of the features of the “ new” 
diplomacy. The Cabinet in London was divided. 
Fierce party passions were aflame. Professional 
diplomacy was at a discount and was largely ignored. 
But two years later Lord Salisbury had become Foreiga 
Secretary and by that time had learnt his lesson. It 
was a very different Minister who on the morrow of 
his appointment sat down alone in Arlington Street, and 
‘* composed the famous dispatch which altered the face 
of Europe ’’ and led to the summoning of the Congress 
of Berlin. Mr. Kennedy calls it ‘‘ a magnificent 
diplomatic achievement,’’ but ‘‘a historic blunder.” 
Lord Salisbury had become pro-Turk instead of pro- 
Russian, as he had been at Constantinople, because he 
believed in the Russian peril and because he believed 
Bulgaria would remain entirely under Russian influ- 
ence. The fact that Bulgaria combined with Turkey, 
in the Great War, against Russia, does not, in our 
opinion, prove Lord Salisbury was wrong. We believe 
that before long Russia will be as dangerous under 
Tsar Lenin as under any Emperor of the House of 
Romanof. Thiers was right when he compared 
Russia to “‘ a savage, but a very powerful savage; he 
plans and contrives his measures with the prudence and 
sagacity of a European; he executes them with the 
recklessness of an Asiatic.”’ a 

Whatever may be the final verdict on the Disraeli 
versus Gladstone controversy over the Near East, the 
Congress of Berlin was a model of the “old 
diplomacy and gave peace to Europe for a good many 
years. When we turn to the ‘‘ new ’’ diplomacy we 
observe that peace seems the last thing it can impos 
on anybody. For that grave incompetence this book 
confirms us in our opinion that Mr. Lloyd Georges 
methods are largely responsible. The late Prime Min- 
ister no sooner made one mistake than he buried it 
under another. It is when they are all one after at- 
other unearthed by Mr. Kennedy’s relentless pen that 
the full tragedy appears. Space forbids us to comment 
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PEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Forty Years of Diplomacy 


By BARON ROSEN. 2 vols. 25s. the set. 
“To the student of the affairs of the last forty years the book 
will yA invaluable, for in it European age are regarded by a 
trained observer from an angle which all the charm of un- 
familiarity." —Daily Telegraph. 


The Nineteen Hundreds 


By REGINALD AUBERON. 12s. 6d. 
“ His jolly book is calculated to make us forget for the moment 
everything but the pleasure of reading it. The good stories which 
crowd the book lose nothing in his manner of telling them.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Reminiscences of an Indian 
Cavalry Officer 
By Cot. J. S. E. WESTERN, C.B.E. 10s, 6d. 


“ Distinctive Books” 
—TYorkshire Observer 


Rulers of Men 
E. W. SAVI. 


Author of ‘‘ The Devil Drives,’’ &. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel written with a purpose—to show the benefits 
of British rule in India. 
“* We extend a welcome to this novel for the sound political 


teaching it conveys on the subject of Mr. Montagu’s experiment.” 
—Morning Post. 

“The distussion through the book as to the iblems of 
Indian rule is not overdone, and the oe of the plot is 
throughout with restraint and skill.”"—Times Literary 
lement. 


The Image, and other Plays 
LADY GREGORY. 


Author of ‘“‘ The Kiltartan Poetry Book,” &c. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 


t A Collection of Four Irish Plays, all of which have 
“A quiet, friendly, unsensational book, but one that will give been performed at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
n pleasure to a very large public.”—Country Life. “ Every word of every page is a delight.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
g ™ Dr. Johnson in Cambridge 
7 British Sports Library S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
e Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
. Rugby Football Vol. I In this book, orritten in Boswellian imitation, the 
author projects Dr. Johnson into modern Cambridge, 
d football. There. is not a dull page in the book. and other institutions. 
man should miss it."—Daily News. 
in Plays of Near and Far 
a Hockey Vol. 1 LORD DUNSANY. 
i By S. H. SHOVELLER. Illustrated. 6s. Author of “ The Chronicles of Rodriguez,” &c. First 
“It is a splendidly planned work, admirably written, well thought Edition limited to 500 copies. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
S- out, and teems with most valuable hints and advice; it is a book 10s. 6d. net. 
sj- that ought to be te the possession of every player in the British The Plays included are: ‘‘ The Compromise of the 
A Isles." —Hockey orld. King,” “ The Flight of the Queen,” Cheeso,” 
Good Bargain,’ ‘ Fame and the Poet,” If Shakes- 
7 Woodland C peare Lived Today.” 
oodian reatures 
” By FRANCES PITT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. one Boswell Bio- 
“ * ” m el, 
grapher, Dae Targely on New Matra 
1al book with delight, from cover to cover.”—Country Life. CHAUNCEY B. TINKER., 
od. Large 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. net. 
gn The Children’s Life of the Bee chapters. "Young, Boswell’ ie" both fun’ and 
It By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. _ Selected and 
f arranged by ALFRED SUTRO and H. WILLIAMS. 
br Illustrated in colour by E. J. DETMOLD. _ 8s. 6d. Extra Turns 
ce “A piece of beautiful literature, as enchanting as a fairy tale.”— F. W. THOMAS. 
a Country Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
ent Billy Barnicoat in the men a women agg unday Times. 
wi By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. Illustrated b The Orissers 
FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. 8s. 6d. L. H. MYERS. 
+ he “Tt represents something quite new in this class of book, and First edition limited to 250 copies signed by author. 
ved a tatarone the Fg in reader of literary tastes, and at the same Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
flu- ime appeal to the imaginative sense of children.""—Church Times. A first 1 by the son of the author of ‘“* Human 
sey Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,’ in 
: re which he presents a psychological study of a remarkable 
rend Fiction family. 
| A Popular Edition will be Issued Shortly. 
nder Old For-Ever 
> of By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Os. Political Christianity 
ared “The story has a beauty which will remain in the memory, and A. MAUDE ROYDEN, 
; he - Sw omy inseparable from the stirring scenes in Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
and arian called In this book the author treats with this subject in the 


broad sense rather than the narrow. She seeks to apply 
the Christian principles to our problems as citizens. 


The Complete Opera Book 


GUSTAV KOBBE. 


Temperamental Henry 
- By SAMUEL MERWIN. Ts. 64. 


“Amusing adventures, amusingly Id there is 
enough human nature in the volume to make it good entertainment 


id” for anyone.”—Morning Post. 

nany New English Edition. in 
i Costumes and Scenes from Operas. " . net. 

.> till Waters Most of the leading singers of to-day are here repre- 

er By MAUDE LEESON. 7s. 6d. sented, and the plots of no less than 187 Operas are 
‘ “A novel much above the average. All the characters, especially iven. ; 

ree’ girls, Perdita, Julia, and Serena are well drawn.”— PAT, complete Baedeker 

ied 

a G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

"hat | | 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 
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on more than two. It was Mr. Lloyd George who first 
raised to fantastic figures the reparation clauses by in- 
sisting on the cost of pensions being included. Thaz 
not only broke the terms of the Armistice, but set 
European currencies sliding down the slippery slope of 
inflation and bankruptcy, which still continues. On 
this subject he finally reached a stage when he could no 
longer think at all. In the year 1921, we gather from 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Lloyd George had reached the 
painful conclusion that reparations would hardly 
amount to more that the cost of collection. A few 
months later he had changed his mind and was pre- 
pared to put them as high as eleven and a half thousand 
millions. But before the year was over he concluded 
that six and a half thousand millions was as much as 
could be expected. The year before he had dis- 
tinguished himself in Poland. He requested the Polish 
Army to retreat before the Bolshevik Army 125 miles 
to the official frontier of Poland. In return he promised 
that: ‘‘ The British Government and its Allies would 
feel bound to help Poland with all the means at their 
disposal.’’ The unfortunate Poles obeyed him, but 
they had not reckoned with the ‘* Council of Action.”’ 
The result was that ‘‘ all the means ”’ Mr. Lloyd George 
found at ‘‘ his disposal ’’ was Lord d’Abernon, who 
duly retreated to Posen with the rest of the diplomatic 
corps, having advised the Poles to make peace at any 
price. There remained only at Warsaw the Papal 
Nuncio, who has since become Pope, and General Wey- 
gand and the French staff officers. The next day Mar- 
shal Pilsudski inflicted on the Bolshevists one of the 
most decisive defeats of the war. We agree with Mr. 
Kennedy that: ‘‘ The informal methods and disjointed 
control introduced by Mr. Lloyd George have led to 
distrust in France, vacillation in Poland, discredit in 
Persia, and decrease of British influence and prestige 
in Asia Minor and the Far East.’’ We trust that this 
powerful book will be a nail in the coffin of the ‘‘ new ”’ 
diplomacy, and will deepen the interest and knowledge 
of Englishmen in their foreign affairs, which are really, 
as Lord Curzon says, their home affairs. 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S ‘‘ SCRAP BOOK ”’ 


A Scrap Book. By George Saintsbury. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is to be gathered from a characteristically modest 

preface that this volume is a substitute for the remin- 
iscences which Mr. Saintsbury has often been asked, 
but is disinclined, to write. His ‘‘ possibly old- 
fashioned tastes ’’ would oblige him ‘‘ to leave out all 
the more interesting things to and about myself and 
most of those most interesting to others about others 
yet,’’ in his private experiences, while he has had ‘‘ no 
great and big public experiences.’’ We sympathize 
with this attitude, but suggest that it does not preclude 
at least an expansion of the method of this book. It is 
refreshing to have ideas and experiences stated with 
forcible brevity, but Mr. Saintsbury can afford to linger 
over his without any risk of boring and we hope that 
another volume, which he hints may be forthcoming, 
may gratify us more indulgently. This one consists of 
séventy-seven little essays or notes of an average length 
of three to four small pages. The arrangement seems 
to be rather odd, though probably there is some system 
in it which eludes us. Thus there are seven pronounce- 
ments on education, six on politics and eight on criti- 
cism scattered at intervals through the book. Readers 
with orderly minds may of course read the essays on the 
same subject consecutively, but then they will be defy- 
ing their author. Perhaps Mr. Saintsbury distrusts 
their power of sustained attention, or perhaps he wishes 
to exercise their capacity for rapid changes of thought. 
The result in any case is a stimulating book. 

It is a difficult one to review, however. To give a 
really adequate account of seventy-seven distinct pun- 


gencies would be to re-write the book at greater length. 
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To many of our readers the best idea of it wi ; 

when we say that it is all authentic pate Re ng 
genial, life-loving, critical in grain, Tory without om 
promise. As to the last quality, he suggests that he ig 
the only Tory left alive. We wonder. We ree 
further if there may not be in his Toryism just a s “ 
gestion of mere opposition to all change as such which 
in a necessarily changing and imperfect world would 
make a barren system of politics and is not the Toryism 
which some of the greatest Tories have professed. |n 
other matters than politics, as well as in that, he is 
assured that he has never loved or loathed persons or 
things because “‘ the love or the loathing was fashion- 
able or unfashionable,’’ and he adds other antitheses 
But the best of us deceive ourselves at times, and we 
wonder if he has not been unconsciously biased by a 
dislike of newness in general. It is part of the intense 
loyalty of his mind and a fine thing that he should 
prefer older methods and habits and manners than 
those current in this or that matter, and it is never dye 
to want of appreciation or understanding of what is 
newer. Still, we think the bias is there. That of the 
general colouring; in detail there is very little about 
which we should be inclined to argue with him. Only 
in one matter, and that a personal one, is the present 
writer impelled to record dissent. By no means the 


least interesting and valuable part of the book consists ° 


of four ‘‘ little necrologies ’’ of dead friends: Andrew 
Lang, H. D. Traill, Austin Dobson, and Henley. Mr, 
Saintsbury is especially happy in giving due praise to 
Traill, who has seldom received it, and in establishing 
a strong case against the description of Austin Dob- 
son’s poetry as ‘‘ minor.’’ He writes sympathetically 
of Henley in the main, especially in regard to the old 
days of his editorship of London. But he speaks of 
the ‘‘ waspishness ’’ which grew on him in his later 
days. Now, Henley had strong dislikes as well as 
strong likings and expressed both freely, but the pre- 
sent writer, who knew him well for the last ten years of 
his life, can testify that he was both placable and ready 
to listen to the other side, and ‘‘ waspishness ’’ means 
something very different from that. Mr. Saintsbury, 
it is probable, will read this testimony with pleasure, 
for he says he saw Henley only occasionally in later 
years. . . For the rest it is enough to indicate that this 
‘** scrap book ’’ contains many sorts of good reading— 
pregnant notes on letters and criticism, curious bits of 
knowledge, personal experiences, some of them far 
away from libraries. We have recently been reminded 
of Mr. Saintsbury’s age and it is pleasant indeed to 
note that so masculine an intelligence and so genial a 
temperament are still ‘‘ going strong.’’ 


A PEOPLE OF THE ZAMBESI 


Barotseland: Eight Years Among the Barotse. 
By D. W. Stirke. With an introductory 
chapter by Sir Harry Johnston. Bale and 
Danielsson. 21s. net. 


AROTSELAND is,: roughly speaking, a kingdor 

of the Upper Zambesi, peopled several hundred 
years ago by the A-luyi, who absorbed about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century a number of vigorous 
Barotse colonists or invaders from Bechuanaland. Both 
were conquered, however, by the Makololo, led by the 
adventurous Basuto chief Sebituane, ‘‘ a gentleman in 
life and manners,’’ who died in 1851, while Livingstone 
was visiting him in Barotseland. In 1878 there arrived 
the pioneers of the great French Protestant Mission, 
who did a good deal to strengthen the hands of the 
‘* Paramount Chief ’’ Lewanika, a wise ruler, who 
established sound relations with the British South 
African Chartered Company. He was present at the 
coronation of King Edward VII, and the author refers 
to his ‘‘ most charming and courteous manners.” He 
has died since the present book was finished. 
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A Selection of Christmas Books from 


Tae BoDLEY HEAD List 
BRITISH SPORTING ARTISTS 


By W. SHAW SPARROW, Author of “A Book of 
Bridges,” etc. With an Introduction by Sir THropore 
Cook, and 27 Illustrations in colour and 76 in half-tone. 
Demy 4to. ay A2s. net. 
Special Edition limited to 95 numbered and signed copies. 
105s. net. 

The first book to treat completely in text and illustration of the work 
of many notable British Artists who have specialised in sporting subjects. 
Magnificently illustrated with reproductions of many pictures hitherto 


unknown. 


(Prospectus on application.) 


By VIOLET A. WILSON, Author of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Maids of Honour.’’ Fully Illustrated in colour and half 
tone, from old coaching prints. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
An entertaining record of conditions of travel before the advent of the 


ilway. 
aati (Prospectus on application.) 


WENCESLAUS HOLLAR ana nis views 


of London and Windsor in the Seventeenth Century 
By ARTHUR M. HIND, of the British Museum. Illus- 
trated with portrait and 96 plates. Demy 4to. 
31s. 6d. net. 
An important work on one of the masters of etching. Containing 
many views of vanished London. 
(Prospectus on application.) 


CANADIAN FAIRY TALES 


By CYRUS MACMILLAN. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by Marcia Lane Foster. Crown 4to. 


16s. net. 
MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS 


By JAN GORDON. Fully Illustrated in colour and black 
and white. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
A complete account of the theory and practice of modern French’ 
artists from Cézanne to the Cubists and Futurists. 
(Prospectus on application.) 


FISHING BOATS AND BARGES 
FROM THAMES TO LAND’S END 


Twenty Woodcuts by C. A. WILKINSON. Text by 
WALTER WOOD. 12s. 6d. net. 
Special Edition limited to 75 copies. 42s. net. 

(Prospectus on application.) 


POOR FOLK IN SPAIN 


By JAN anp CORA GORDON. With coloured Frontis- 

piece and 46 Illustrations in black and white by the 

Authors. Foolscap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 
An ideal travel book, amusingly illustrated with the authors’ comments 
with pencil and brush. 


HADRIAN'S WALL 


By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. _ Illustrated by the Author 
in colour and half-tone, with maps and plans. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
An account of the author’s walk along the full 73 miles of the famous 
me Wall on the Border, giving its purpose, history, and present 
ition. 


THE NEW BOSWELL 


By R. M. FREEMAN, joint author of “‘ Pepys’ Diary 
of the Great Warr.” 6s. 6d. net. 
An entertaining parody of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, giving us the 
great ’s views and opinions on the topics of our own times. Mr. 
— has caught the style of Boswell as cleverly as he did that of 


THE SENTRY and other Stories 


By NICOLAI LYESKOV. Translated by A. E. 
CHAMOT. With an Introduction by EpwarpD Garnett. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ A book of powerful stories by a Russian author never before translated 
into English. 


tion, prospectuses, etc., will be supplied on application. 


Send for The Bodley Head list of new books. Further informa- 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LIMITED 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W1 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


**Of articles combining the 
picturesque with the human 
interest, ‘Maga,’” says the 
* Spectator,’ ‘‘ seems to have 
an inexhaustible supply ia- 
accessible to any other 
periodical."* 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ’’ sent post free for 30s. yearly, or 15s. 
for six months. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 


SELECTED VERSE. 


Including ‘‘ The Victory Ball” and other Poems, old 
and new. By ALFRED NOYES. 5s. net 


COLLECTED POEMS 


In three volumes. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net-each 


THE TORCH-BEARERS: An Epic of Science 
By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net 
(Full list of Mr. Noyes’s works can be had on application). 


THE INSURRECTION IN 
MESOPOTAMIA, 1920 


By Lreut-GeneraL Sir AYLMER L. HALDANE, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 21s. net 
Author of “‘ How We Escaped from Pretoria,” etc. 

‘* A modest but comprehensive record of a great achievement. 
It is a great story well told, and one that should be read by 
anyone to whom the Empire is more than a casual aggregation 
of Anglo-Saxons for a selfish end.”—Glasgow Herald: 


OUT OF PRISON 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 7s. 6d. net 
Author of “‘ The Strong Hand,’’ “ The Flag of the 
Adventurer,”’ etc. 

“The common experience with historical novels is to find the 
fictitious characters more real than historical. This is 7 
and Napoleon appears suddenly as a living man among the dull 
shadows . . . full of drama and admirably told.”— 


Times. 


MURDER DISQUALIFIES 
By ALAN GRAHAM. 7s. 6d. net 
Author of ‘“‘ The Voyage Home,” “ Follow the Little 
Pictures.”’ 
“Mr. Alan Graham always has a thrilling yarn to spin.”’-< 


Glasgow Herald 
“Tt is a story which provides the reader with an enjoyable 
holiday from the realities of life.”"—Scotsman. 


Its fun is hilarious and rattling.”—Morning Post. 


TERROR BY NIGHT 


By GEORGE W. GOUGH. 7s. 68. net. 
Author of “ The Yeomen Adventurer.” 

“* Episodes in the life of a mysterious ‘ gentleman of the road,’ 
who has his name and place in society in the age when Wa 
was Minister, when Johnson frequented the London coffee-houses, 
and when highwaymen infested turnpike to Bath.”"—Scotsman. 


Adiiti-ns to Blackwood’s Popular 2s. Series 
FOUR FIFTY MILES TO FREEDOM 
By Cart. M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Carr. K. D. YEARSLEY. 
“The story is stranger than fiction.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 
TALES OF THE RB.LC. 
“It is a most wonderful book, full of breathless adventures, 
and should be read by every Englishman who takes an interest 
in Irish affairs.’"—Newsagents’ and Booksellers’ Review. 


WM. BLACKWOOD. & SONS, 
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In a scholarly introduction, Sir Harry Johnston, at 
one time H.M. Commissioner for Northern Zambezia, 
gives some account of the peoples, the languages 
(Bantu), the mammal and bird fauna, and the fairly 
luxuriant flora (with rich forests that greatly impressed 
Livingstone) ; but he points out that a scientific survey 
of the whole region is urgently needed and would yield 
a rich reward. 

Mr. Stirke’s book is somewhat lighter than Sir Harry 
Johnston’s almost overwhelmingly learned introduc- 
tion ; it is indeed a fine piece of picturesque description. 
The administration under the Chartered Company 
seems to combine protection and justice with a reason- 
able amount of freedom. In the Barotse Reserve there 
is no sale of liquor or guns; there is no slavery; and 
there are abundant opportunities, if occasion arises, for 
lodging an appeal with British or native administrators. 
The chief industry is making boats from hollowed-out 
trees, and fashioning paddles and, baskets. There is 
also a little pottery and smith’s work. 

Most of the customs relating to birth, marriage, 
death and burial are closely akin to those in other 
African tribes. The axe and the hoe are emblematic 
of the usual division of labour between the sexes. Men 
cut, women cultivate; men build, women plaster; men 
attend to the cattle, women brew beer. Great respect 
is shown to seniority. A gift is always received with 
both hands, so that there can be no surprise stab. 
There are two regular meals—breakfast in the early 
morning, supper towards sundown—the menu consist- 
ing chiefly of various porridges, fish, sour milk, and 
fruit. The Barotse themselves have no form of ‘* blood 
brotherhood,’’ but they observe a somewhat cere- 
monious way of ‘‘ making a friendship,”’ 

Some legal and ethical features are of interest: thus 
theft tended to be punished more severely than 
homicide; an incorrigible thief was soon got rid of; 
adultery was punishable, but there was and is utter 
laxity in regard to unmarried girls. The institution 
of approved Courts of Justice has in recent years put 
many methods of dealing with crime into the past 
tense, but there is no suggestion of a past tense as re- 
gards sexual indulgence. On this line the Barotse 
seem almost amoral; and they pay for it in the preva- 
lence of diseases. Their god Nyambi seems to have 
been made in their own image. 

We turn with some relief to games and riddles—both 
belonging to types that have a widespread distribution. 
Thus some small holes are dug in the earth, and a tiny 
object is chosen for hiding. The active player takes 
some sand and throws a little into each hole, the chosen 
object falling by stratagem into one. The game is to 
guess the right hole, and children play at this from 
Suez to the Cape. The conundrums are also what 
might be typical. ‘‘ Something one cannot see the end 
of?’’ road.’”? ‘* Something that cannot be left 
behind? ’’ Your shadow.”’ ‘‘A lion on whose 
stomach a fly cannot sit?’’ ‘‘ A fire.’’ ‘* A cow that 
walks round in the mud?’ ‘A _ mother-in-law.” 
‘* What runs quicker than a train? ’’ The heart.”’ 
That is how the riddles go; and whether we think them 
humorous or not is a question of temperament. 

Some of the stories are ‘‘ Brer Rabbit ’’ tales—wide- 
spread as usual. This is the style. Once a woman 
lived in a cave, and when the hare courted her, she 
promised to marry him. The hare was very proud 
and took the lion to see his beautiful wife to be. But 
the woman sang: ‘‘ What does the lion want here? It 
is the hare only that I love ’’; and the hare was prouder 
still. Every day the hare brought one or other of the 
animals to see his future wife, but the woman always 
sang the same song. At last, in his folly, the hare 
took a man to see her, and she fell in love with the man 
and married him. Then the hare wept bitterly for 
many days. 

Or here is a simple story, which is plainly a growth 
out of forest experience. One evening when it was 
getting dark, a woman sat cooking her husband’s food, 
holding her child in her arms. A hyena drew near, and 


as the woman thought it was her hus 
over the child so that she might stir ao pera 
hyena took the child. When the woman had fini oo 
cooking, she said: ‘‘ Give me the child, that Te ™ 
nurse it.’’ But the hyena ran off with the child Whe, 
the woman heard the child cry out, she turned ro . 
and saw that it was a hyena. The husband jon 
his wife weeping, came running, and they sat ‘dinaa 
gether wept for their dead child. 
Mr. Stirke has written an excellent boo ich j 
well illustrated; Sir Harry Johnston’s sree is 
a masterly complement. Together they give us ys 
vivid picture of an interesting people. ' 


ELROY FLECKER’S PLAY 


Hassan. By James Elroy Flecker. Heinemann 
6s. net. 


{ K JE had heard so frequently of the play | . 

hind by James Elroy Flecker and 
it as season followed season that the admirers of the 
poet who still believed in its existence endowed it with 
stranger and stranger shapes to account for its non- 
appearance. ‘ Hassan,’ now that Flecker’s friends 
have at length given it to the light, rewards too amply 
their little faith. The existence of ‘ Jasmin,’ in its 
kind one of the loveliest of modern lyrics (we first en- 
countered it in Mr. Middleton Murry’s admirable and 
lamented pre-war magazine Rhythm), and the fine 
chant of Samarkand should have been clear signposts 
to the country whither Elroy Flecker was moving, soul 
and body. 

Even more chagrined are those cynics who pretend 
to find in every posthumous production an anticlimax. 
For nothing could be more lucid and gracious than this 
story of Bagdad and Hassan, the confectioner, and 
of how he came to make the golden journey to Samar- 
kand. We will say at once that here is neither great 
drama not great poetry. But there are moods in which 
these are a little austere and terrifying; and at such 
times there could be no more charming occupation than 
wandering with so accomplished a musical accompani- 
ment along the dark alleys of Bagdad and penetrating 
the secrets of Haroun al Raschid’s palace and hearing 
Rafi, King of the Beggars, and Pervanch, the bride 
stolen from him by the Caliph, declaring the triumph 
of love in the face of torture and death. 

Flecker had given little indication of any other than 
a purely lyrical talent. It is surprising therefore to 
find his characters so well realized and differentiated. 
Hassan, who can flavour his pastry with rare essences 
of poetry, despite his girth and his years, moves con- 
vincingly across the stage. He is lying in the shadow 
of a fountain, prostrate with rejected love, when Ishak, 
the court poet and the companion of his later destinies 
along the road to Samarkand, encounters him. Ishak 
lifts him into a basket which the Caliph has let down 
for his poet from the scene of his latest nocturnal ad- 
venture. Ishak does more than lift him to the apart- 
ment of the Beggar King. He lifts him also to the 
high affections of the Caliph himself, whom the con- 
fectionér’s common sense rescues from an awkward 
predicament. It does not take poet or confectioner 
long to learn how uneasy is the bed a monarch strews 
with silks and rose leaves. More than anything else 
it is the Caliph’s monstrous cruelty towards Perv 
and Rafi that teaches them the melancholy horror of 
courts. Nothing now is left them save that 

We are the Pilgrims, master; we shall go 
Always a little further : it may be 

Beyond that last blue mountain barred with snow 
Across that angry or that glimmering sea. 


We travel not for trafficking alone ; 
By hotter winds our fiery hearts are fanned: 
For lust of knowing what should not be known, 
We take the Golden Road to Samarkand. 


There is humour of a delicate kind throughout the 
whole. drama. .Broader -their outlines. are 
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ANDREW MELROSE 
DISTINCTIVE BOOKS: 


The Story of a Lion Hunt 


With some of the Hunter’s Military Adventures dur- 

ing the War. By ARNOLD WIENHOLT, D.S.O., 

M.C. (late Intelligence Corps). Fully Illustrated. 
Price 7/6 net. 


This is the work of a well-known Australian, of two generations 
whose recreation seems to have been hunting and fighting. There are 
big-game stories here that rank with the bravest and the best; the 
author, maimed by his hunting adventures, yet won distinction in the 
War. The simplicity of the narrative will appeal to every sportsman. 


Wisdom and Beauty from Conrad 


Collected by M. HARRIET M. CAPES. Price 6/-. 


The writer of the Prefatory Note claims that Mr. Conrad is dis- 
tinguished among modern novelists not only by the consummate 
artistry of his work, which makes each of his novels a gallery of 
unforgettable pictures, but by the wisdom which is expressed in the 
unforced epigrams which bespangle his pages. 


Adventures in Common Sense 
By E. W. HOWE. Crown 8vo. 


The Spectator says :—‘* The writing is terse and crisp, the candour 
displayed is admirable.” 


Price 5/- net. 


The Dingbat of Arcady 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON. Price 6/- net. 


Belonging to the category of Stevenson's ‘* Travels with a Donkey,” 
this volume of sketches, describing an unconventional boating holiday 
in America and Scotland, has much in common with that delightful 
volume. 


Islands and their Mysteries 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. With an Introduction by 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. Numerous Photographic 
Illustrations. Price 6/- net. 


The interest of this book lies, first of all, in the subject which is 
perenially fascinating to imaginative readers. . . . The author has 
a fascinating style, to which Professor Thomson’s brief introduction 
pays a willing tribute of praise. 


Smokeless Burning 


A New Novel by ‘“‘ ISABEL BEAUMONT,” author of 
the £250 Prize Novel, Secret Drama. Price 7/6 net. 


The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ There is a weird fascination in the 
details that are vividly given, and there is quite extraordinary power 
in the setting of the analytic survey. In these features the work is 
more than worthy of the author’s promise in her earlier book.” 


The Outlook says :—‘‘ It is to be hoped that the applause which this 
work will certainly receive will not tempt the author away from the 
difficult task of enlarging her understanding without relaxing its ten- 
sity. Her work is excellent.” 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ The present volume proves that the 
former was no flash in the pan. Miss Smith can do it again, and 
has done so. Smokeless Burning is a penetrating study of character.” 


Smokeless Burning 


LONDON :: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 


48, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Just Published. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE 


J. D. BERESFORD & E. O. HOPPE 
10/6 net 


Mr. Beresford has collaborated with this famous photo- 
grapher in presenting seven studies of humanity taken 
from life. All but one of these are taken from the 
lower strata of society, although some of them have 
achieved a relative success in their own world. The 
effect of this method of collaboration is one of almost 
startling actuality. 


FROM THE WINGS 
By THE STAGE CAT 
Edited by ELISABETH FAGAN 10/6 net 


THREE BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


E. T. RAYMOND 
Mr. Lloyd George 


This brilliant study is in great demand. 


MICHAEL ARLEN 


[8rd Impression. 


Piracy 7/6 net 
Vivid, amusing, alive, intensely modern, and intensely 
clever.”"—Daily Sketch. 
“* Michael Arlen has a fatally intimate knowledge of 
the wily ways of women.’’—Truth, 


ROSE MACAULAY 
Mystery at Geneva 7/6 net 


‘** She is the foremost among living writers in her ironic 
skill.’’—British Weekly. 


JANRO LAVRIN 


Nietzsche and Modern Con- 
sciousness 6/- net 


The famous author of ‘‘ Dostoevsky and his Creation "’ 
has carried out months of research to make this the 
standard work on Nietzsche, 


F. BRETT YOUNG 
Pilgrim’s Rest 7/6 net 


A superb South African novel, recalling and rivalling 
“The Black Diamond.” 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
Beanstalk 7/6 net 


Another charming Sussex story by this very popular 
author. 


ALEISTER CROWLEY 


The Diary of a Drug-Fiend 
7/6 net 


This book has been the recipient of much praise and 
a few very unfair attacks. It is what it was meant 
to be, a ruthless exposure of the evils of drug-taking. 


FORREST REID 


Pender Among the Residents 
7/6 net 


“He has the special humour of the poet, and the 
special creativeness of the critic.”"—Saturday Review. 


15/- net 
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ferocious rivals for the Caliph’s favours, the Captain of 
the Military and the Chief of the Police. Hassan him- 
self is a wistful joke. But it is Haroun al Raschid who. 
supplies the keen edge to the blade. Hassan has been 
admiring a beautiful fountain in the Caliph’s garden, 
decorated with a silver dolphin and a naked youth. 
‘* A Greek of Constantinople made it,’’ the Caliph re- 
members, stroking his beard gently, ‘‘ who came hither 
in the days of my father, the Caliph el Madhi (may 
earth be gentle to his body and Paradise refreshing to 
his soul!) He showed this fountain to my father, who 
was exceptionally pleased, and asked the Greek if he 
could make more as fine. ‘ A hundred,’ replied the 
delighted infidel, whereupon my father cried, ‘ Impale 
this pig,’ which having been done, this fountain re- 
mains the loveliest in the world.”’ 

The possibilities of ‘ Hassan’ as a play for the 
stage are so intriguing that we are driven to wonder all 
the more helplessly at its appearance in neither medium 
for so long a time. But in the great torture scene to- 
wards the end of the play, there are such opportunities 
for a too ingenious stagecraft that we are relieved to 
learn that so discreet and tasteful a producer as Mr. 
Basil Dean acquired all the rights, dramatic and 
cinematographic, of the play. We hope this is not a 
threat as well as a promise. The cinematization of 
‘ The War Song of the Saracens ’ or of Hassan’s com- 
plaint under the mocking window of Jasmin, would be 
more than we could bear. How would Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks render : 


Shower down thy love, O burning bright, for one night or 
the other night 

Will come the Gardener in white, and gathered flowers are 
dead, Jasmin—? 


NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH 


Neighbours Henceforth. By Owen Wister. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOSE who, during the early months of the war, 

were strengthened and consoled by Mr. Owen 
Wister’s almost mystical study, ‘ The Pentecost of 
Calamity,’ will not be surprised at being told that 
‘ Neighbours Henceforth ’ is a beautiful book, beautiful 
in style, in tone, in ardent human sympathy. We may 
be tempted to regret that he has published it at this 
particular moment, although the lesson it teaches was 
never more urgent, because in a weary and exhausted 
world the origin and moral of the great struggle have 
become unwelcome as matters of consideration. The. 
recent return to Parliament of all the politicians who 
were openly of the ‘‘ Pacifist ’’ order, of all those 
who saw ‘‘ faults on both sides,’’ is but a striking piece 
of evidence that the necessity and virtue of the war 
have grown to be matters which irritate and fatigue the 
average man. Mr. Owen Wister is conscious of this 
ethical weariness, although he deprecates it and resists 
it, The sad fatality of things is patent to his philoso- 
phic mind. He deals, in ‘ Neighbours Henceforth,’ 
with a series of experiences which he made in France in 
1919, describing and commenting upon the attitude of 
various Americans, chiefly American soldiers, towards 
the French, and contrasting it with the attitude of 
Frenchmen towards the Americans. He does not write 
as a sentimentalist, nor does he attempt to conceal the 
misunderstandings, the crudities, the positive hostility 
which broke out after the Armistice between the tired 
and exiled young Americans and those whom they had 
come to help, and who now were longing for nothing 
more than to be left to themselves. It is a sad and 
an exasperating picture, but one which it-is salutary to 
contemplate, and no one could depict it with a calme~ 
justice than Mr. Owen Wister. 

The young soldier from Ohio or Kansas was a per- 
plexed and angry waif in the France of 1919. ‘‘ He 
was a clean, irrelevant creature for Paris to entertain; 
a spirit how uncooked amid this spiced stew of the 
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jaded New World.’’ The home-sick 

see nothing in the poilu but what pr 
him, and what is strange to an uneducated exile is “of “ 
ful to him. He forgot, or he had never known, the ae 
of France to the world. The French called “e 
Yankee a ‘“‘ dollar-chaser,’’ and forgot that he et 
tipped the scales to victory at the worst hour. Th 
Americans called France a ‘“ damned, dirty, stin : 
country of robbers.’” Mr. Wister shows that wae 
stuck worst of all in the gizzards of the doughboy: 
was that while they were being shot to help France 
carry on, the French farmers were insisting on te 
paid for the land the Americans were entrenchin 
Their bitterness about this, and their resentment 
at similar charges, were incessant. Mr. Wister 
tried to silence them by telling them that in 
1780 the French who came over to help the Americans 
were just as sore. ‘‘ These Americans fleece us piti- 
lessly, the price of everything is exorbitant,’’ De F ersen 
wrote. Such things are beyond the reach of argu- 
ment, but not, it is to be hoped, beyond conciliatory 
explanation. Mr. Wister, who has made an ex. 
haustive study of European conditions, calls upon the 
Allies to forget their momentary differences, and puts 
before them what he has lately seen of the ceaseless 
menace of Germany, unrepentant, dogged and essenti. 
ally unexhausted. This admirable volume, of the 
variety and fullness of which we can give but the faintest 
idea, should be read by everyone who desires to see 
peace and goodwill continue between the great western 
protagonists. It is in the highest degree a salutary 
contribution to a class of literature which, for the 
moment, unfortunately, appeals to a fatigued audience, 
but must inevitably arrest future attention. 


LADY BATTERSEA’S MEMORIES 


Reminiscences. By Constance Battersea. Mac- 
millan. 21s. net. 


HE daughter of Anthony Rothschild and his cousin 

Leuisa Montefiore, Constance, the present Lady 
Battersea, belongs to two eminent Jewish families, and 
if only because her book is in its earlier pages a serious 
attempt to record the characteristics of her many dis- 
tinguished relations, it would possess a value for the 
historian of social life in the Victorian era. Few are 
those who can bear in mind the ramifications of those 
two families. Even Victoria’s royal memory was at fault 
there, as when she strongly affirmed, even under correc- 
tion, to the author of these reminiscences that she had 
met the famous Mayer Amschel, of Frankfort, Lady 
Battersea’s grandfather, who died in 1812. Lady Bat- 
tersea herself can boast of no more than having known 
his widow, but that one living in 1922 should have 
known a lady widowed a hundred-and-ten years ago is 
remarkable enough. After that we are only mildly 
surprised to be reminded that she has been acquainted 
with all Mr. Bonar Law’s predecessors yp to and in- 
cluding the Duke of Wellington. Disraeli was natur- 
ally a friend inherited; he had dined at her maternal 
grandfather’s house on her mother’s engagement tu 
her father. With Thackeray, to turn from political to 
literary friends, she established an alliance at the age 
of six, when, on a Rhine boat, he picked her up, put 
her on his shoulder, and began telling her legends of 
the river. 

With such friends from childhood or girlhood and 
such others as her husband’s charm—‘‘ a man whom 
the whole world has agreed to pet,’’ said Sir Richard 
Jebb, of Cyril Flower—brought her and her own ad- 
mirable work and talent as a hostess won, Lady Bat- 
tersea has no lack of personal material. The Ishmael- 
ites and Bohemians are missing, but almost all the 
other chief Victorian figures are in the book. We are 
shown the Queen at Grasse in her grey shawl, with 


mushroom hat and large white sunshade, seated in her , 
donkey cart, after whith Lady Battersea toils, the Prin-" 
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cesses, the Scottish servants and the pug dog complet- 
ing the procession. We hear the Prince of Wales, so 
soon as midnight has struck on Sunday, saying to Dr. 
Magee, ‘‘ Sunday being over, Bishop, we may resort 
to the bowling-alley.’” We are told, too, of Bernal 
Osborne’s retort to the Prince’s suggestion of half- 
crown stakes at whist, ‘‘ We could hardly play for 
crowns!’’ Which is neat enough, but strikes us as 
much less happy than the wit’s refusal, after 
boasting of ability to speak impromptu on any sub- 
ject, to make a speech about the Queen, as she was not 
one. We are presented to Mr. Gladstone, clinging to 
a convenient belief that a verse of the Old Testament 
has been mistranslated, and doubting Lady Batter- 
sea’s knowledge of Hebrew, because she declares the 
Authorized Version correct. Lady Battersea writes 
unpretentiously, pleasantly, with some skill in describ- 
ing the appearance of the celebrities she recalls, and the 
leisure and spaciousness of the life recorded are agree- 
able to contemplate. 


THE USES OF HERESY 


Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition. By Rev. 
O. C. Quick. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANON QUICK’S Paddock Lectures are in the 

nature of an eirenicon addressed by a Liberal 
Catholic to the Liberal Protestants and the Catholic 
Modernists. It is refreshing to have the case between 
them stated temperately and religiously and without 
any of the blind obscurantism that often marks the 
criticisms of even the most learned students among the 
orthodox. Canon Quick is quite firm in his opinion 
that neither Liberal Protestants nor Modernists give 
us an adequate reason for calling Jesus Christ Divine 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but he is very patient 
of their way of putting things and frankly recognizes 
the religious value of much that they teach. For the 
general reader this book will be of great assistance in 
clearing the issues. It will help the ordinary Christian 
to get the good that can be got from all three sides. It 
is a commonplace that most of the heresies tend to 
emphasize some part of the truth which the Church is 
temporarily obscuring. The Creed itself was ham- 
mered out in the first place by a Church that was find- 
ing its way to a’true Christology between heresies that 
at one time inclined to a denial of the real humanity 
of Christ and at another time to a denial of His true 
Divinity. It looks as if the same process was at work 
again. 

During and through the process great good is done 
to the Church itself by warnings and suggestions that 
inevitably accompany the debate. To the old com- 
plaint of the orthodox ‘‘ Can any good come out of 
Nazareth? ’’ the answer of the one who has experienced 
Christ is still ‘*‘ Come and see.’’ Liberal Protest- 
antism has most certainly made men revert to a study 
of the original teaching of Him whom Christian dis- 
ciples call their Master. It forces us to the conclusion 
that we are in danger of making the word of Christ of 
none effect by our tradition. Liberal Protestants are 
really concerned at the patent fact that numbers of 
children are being brought up without any conception 
of the humanity of Christ, His unique character, His 
teaching about the Fatherhood of God and the King- 
dom. They honestly feel that the emphasis on credal 
statements is much overdone to the great loss of ethical 
knowledge and advance. On the other hand the 
Catholic Modernists, who according to Canon Quick 
have developed into the Evolutionary Modernists, are 
allowed by him to be ‘‘ feeling after deeper and wider 
truths.”’ ‘* The conceptions of the essence of 
Christianity as its wholeness, and of the contributior 
to that wholeness which is made by historical develop- 
ment in time,’’ he says, ‘* stand for philosophical prin- 


ciples of the utmost importance for a mpdern orthodoxy.” 


Both kinds of modern critics, then, it wo 

doing an act of service to the Church. oe ram 
ing us discontented with a merely lip-orthodoxy or ‘ 
external religion or cult. They are making us seek Mo 
reality. On the whole we should say that Liberal Pro. 
testantism is more useful to the man in the Street tea 
Evolutionary Modernism. Modernism js necessarily 
rather vague and changeable. Liberal Protestantism 
has said most of what it has to say, and if it does not 
lead us very far it takes us to a point where we shalj 
find plenty of work to do. Roughly speaking, it takes 
us back to the feet of Christ to learn of Him 
Very likely it is true to say that it takes little account 
of what has happened since the days of the Synoptists 
but it might be a good thing for many of us to begin 
once more to be Galilean disciples. 


THE RULES OF VERSE 


The Principles of English Versification. By Paull 
Franklin Baum. Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d. net. 


HE people who specially interest themselves jn 

prosody are not usually poets themselves. It js 
Gabriel Harvey, not Edmund Spenser, who lectures ys 
on reforming the arts of versification. The conse- 
quence is that the disquisitions presented to us are apt 
to become more and more scientific, and to stray further 
and further from any reference to melody or imagina- 
tion. We opened Mr. Baum’s volume with a certaia 
apprehension, since we have seen many treatises on 
verse which were little else than shipwrecks of pedantry 
on the rock of dullness, but we soon found that he is a 
safe and conservative guide, not over-anxious for rigid 
accuracy of rule, but content to give their proper value 
to the old-fashioned qualities of music and fancy. He 
is quite alive to the danger which arises from over- 
analysis of a work of the imagination, -but he puts the 
metrical phenomena clearly and simply before us, with- 
out any Teutonic apparatus. He admits that no system 
has been devised to express the pleasure which certain 
arrangements of language in a pattern give to the inner 
ear. He leaves the ‘‘ arcanum of prosodical theory " 
to the specialists and to Dr. Dryasdust. The result is 
a useful and compendious little book to which we can 
pay no higher compliment than to say that it reminds 
us of the famous ‘ Petit Traité’ of Théodore de 
Banville. 

We understand that Mr. Baum is a professor at 
Harvard. It is natural, therefore, that he dwells on 
some experiments in the renovation of verse which 
have found more favour in America than here. What 
the Americans call ‘‘ unrhymed cadence ”’ and we, less 
correctly, ‘‘ vers libre ’’ has, by most serious critics, 
after full discussion, been rejected, but it offers too 
many temptations to the idle beginner to be discarded 
in practice. The principle which underlies it seems to 
be that the voluntary thraldom of formal metrical pat- 
terns is a source of weakness to the imagination, and 
that it is not art, but swift impression and free stimulus 
which poetry demands. Mr. Baum has no difficulty in 
showing that up to the present time, except “‘ in the 
limited field of instantaneous flashes,’’ none of the many 
attempts at free verse which have been foisted upon us 
have succeeded in their effort. Either they have been 
mere prose broken up to look like verse, or else they 
have depended for such merit as they possessed on 
being more or less truly metrical. Over the interesting 
subject of exotic forms introduced at various times into 
English verse, Mr. Baum passes rather too rapidly. 
and this chapter of his book would be improved by 4 
little expansion, both on attempts to compose in 
quantitative metres of the ancients, and on the place 
taken by those elaborate southern forms of which the 
sonnet is the most popular. But his volume is to be re- 
commended both for soundness of judgment and refine 
ment of taste... 
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| CECIL PALMER’S ‘NEWEST BOOKS 


The Ballad of St. Barbara and other Verses. 
By G. K. Chesterton. Demy 8vo. 
s. 6d. net 
“Mr. Chesterton is a poet who can find his 
way into our secret and sacred self.”—James 
Douscias. 
“In some of these poems he reaches the high- 
water mark of his literary achievement.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Four Comedies. By Carlo Goldoni. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Clifford Bax. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net 

Limited to 500 copies, numbered and 
signed. The volume contains ‘ Mine 
Hostess,’ ‘ The Fan,’ ‘ The Good Girl,’ 
‘ The Impresario from Smyrna.’ 


ROSTAND 


The Plays of Edmond Rostand. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 42s, net per set 
Translated by H. D. Norman, and il- 
lustrated by Dina Glidden. The volume 
comprises the following plays: ‘ The 
Romantics,’ ‘ The Samaritan Woman,’ 

‘ Cyrano of Bergerac,’ ‘ Chanticleer,’ &c. 


MERICA’S 
GREATEST 
POET 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. With an Intro- 
duction by John Drinkwater. Demy 8vo. 
600 pages. 21s. net 
The book of the most enduring value to 
American literature published during 1921. 


DICKENS'S 
EPIC OF 
CHRISTMAS 


Exact Facsimile of original Edition. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 
Coloured illustrations by John Leech. 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton, and 
Preface by B. W. Matz. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net 


H.G. 
WELLS 


. G. Wells: Personality, Character and 
Topography. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
Author of ‘ Thomas Hardy’s Dorset.’ 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


WANDERER 
HOLLAND 


On the Road in Holland. Notes and impres- 
sions in the Quaint Country of Dykes 
and Canals. By Charles G. Harper. II- 
lustrated by the author. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


THE INNS 
OF DICKENS 


Dickensian Inns and Taverns. By B. W. 
Matz. Author of ‘ Inns and Taverns of 
Pickwick.’ Illus. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


The Riddle of Unemployment and its Solu- 

tion. By Charles E. Pell. Crown 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net 

The main purpose of this work is to show 

how simple the causes are and how 
simple the remedy. 


A London Farrago: A Book of Wit and 
Humour. By D. B. W. Lewis. (Beach- 
comber). Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
“A funniest book of the year.’"—Bookman’s 

Journal. 
“Some of the most delicious fooling that ever 
got itself between two covers.’’—Evening Standard. 
“ Sparkling clever.’’—Mail. 


ASTROLOGY 


A Students’ Textbook of Astrology. By 
Vivian E. Robson, Editor of ‘ Modern 
Astrology.’ Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


Poems in Black and White. Written and 
Illustrated, with wood blocks, by W. G. 
Raffe. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net 

This volume contains the best of his 
work as a poet and artist. 


HARPER’S 
CLASSIC 
ROAD 
BOOKS 


The Highways of England. By Charles G. 
Harper. Profusely Illus. 7s. 6d. net each 
Volumes Ready. 
The Brighton Road. The Great North 
Road (ist Vol.). The Great North 
Road (2nd Vol.). The Dover Road. 


7s. 6d. net 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


ROBERT 
STUART 
CHRISTIE 


LOUISE 
HEILGERS 


RONALD 


Little David. By Robert Stuart Christie, Au- 
thor of the ‘House of the Beautiful Hope.’ 
“ An original and a new force in literature... . 

Love and Life. By Louise Heilgers. Author 
of ‘Babette Wonders Why,’ ‘ Vain 
Tales,’ &c. 


The Green Handkerchief. By Ronald Mac- 
donald, Author of ‘The Sword of the gy ‘ 
Originality, humour, charm... . 
exceedingly diverting and brilliantly 
written tale... an unconventional 
novel . . . a scintillating bit of work.” 


LONDON : CECIL PALMER 
OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C.1 


BELL’S LIST 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


Webster's New 
International Dictionary 


the famous + dictionary which epitomizes human know- 
from A to Z. 


ift could be more a ble than “ Webster.” It will prove 
4 “ile elong source of intellectual entertainment and will always be 
a treasured possession. 


2,700 Pages; 6,000 illustrations; 442,000 entries 
In various styles of binding. Prices from 65s. net. 
Attractive illustrated prospectus post free. 


TWO OF THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE YEAR 


A Letter Book 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Fifth impression. 6s. net. 


A Short History of Our Religion 


By D. C. SOMERVELL. Fourth impression. 6s. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
A History of French Architectu:e 
By Sir R.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


4 vols. Illustrated. £6 6s. ne 
Also sold separate! Vols. and the of 
. net; Vols. 3 and 4 


Charles VIII to © ath of Mazarin), 50s 
(1661-1774), 24 4s. 


A Short Histo 
tecture in 


By the same author. 


of Renaissance Archi- 
gland 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


A Textbook of Gothic Architecture 


By G. H. WEST, D.D. Illustrated. 6s. net 


Hellenic Architecture 
By EDWARD BELL, M.A., F.S.A. 
paper covers, 6s. net. 


The Architecture of Ancient t Egypt 


By the same author. Illustrated. 7s. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net; 


THE FASCINATION OF THE PAST 


Men of the Old Stone Age 


By Prof. H. F. OSBORN, Sc.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 30s. net. 


The New Stone Age in Northern Europe 


By Prof. J. M. TYLER. Illustrated. 15s. net 


The Passing of the Great Race, 


or the Racial Basis of og ony History. By MADISON 
GRANT. Fourth edition. 14s. 


PERENNIAL FAVOURITES WITH CHILDREN 


The Queen’s Treasures Series 
Small Crown 8vo. Each with 8 colour plates. 4s. net. 

The twenty-three volumes in this well known series include 
Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Louisa M. Alcott, George Eliot, Charlotte M. Yonge, Frances 
M. Peard, and Lewis Carroll. 


The Peter Pan Books 


In these three books Sir J. M. Barrie’s ever-popular play is 
retold for children by DANIEL O'CONNOR. ch contains 
delightful Colour Plates and black-and-white Illustrations by 
ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


Peter Pam Picture Book. 50th 6s. net. 
Story of Peter Pan, 77th Thousand. 3s. net. 
Peter Pan for Little People. 70th Thousand. 2s. net. 


Uniform with the above. 


Santa Claus for Little People. By MARGARET L. COLE. 
(16 in colour) by ALICE B. WOODWARD, 


GIFTS FOR THE CHESS-PLAYER 


Chess Fundamentals 


By J. R. CAPABLANCA, Chess Champion of the World. 
Second edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Middle-Game in Chess 


By EUGENE ZNOSKO-BOROVSKY. 10s. 6d. net. 
Write for detailed Chess list with specimen pages. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal St., W.C.2 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


That Woman. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

And Have Not Love. 
sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


An Odd Man’s Marrying. By Oxford Somerset. 


By Jane Burr. 


By Hamilton Fyfe. Par- 


Bale and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net. 
Temperamental Henry. By Samuel Merwin. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Still Waters. By Maude Leeson. Allen and 


Unwin. 


E despise platitudes, unjustly, because we think 

of them as abstractions. We live with them, not 
noticing them, as with the chilly custom that follows, 
and desecrates, a dead passion. But if the formal 
maxim, the obvious sentence, suddenly borrows from 
experience the zest of reality and the splendour of illum- 
ination, we know it for what it is, as the poet sees a 
miracle in the punctual and inevitable morning. Every- 
body supposed that the morning would come, and that 
the sunrise would be remarkable for beauty: it is left 
for the poet to remark it. But that startling, that 
blinding vision of the obvious is apt to be granted to 
most of us when we have supposed that we could take 
it for granted : a law that we have repeated all our lives 
will suddenly—perhaps only because we have violated 
it—be spelt out before us in letters of fire: and con- 
science doth make poets of us all. 

It is a platitude that art is the concealment of art. 
But the usually accepted corollary, that art is the con- 
cealment of morals, is neither platitude nor paradox : 
it is a mistake. Fiction, for instance, while it should 
certainly be more desirable than the pill, should equallv 
be more important than the jam. The business of the 
novelist is not to betray us into swallowing wholesome 
precepts which, but for his art—or artfulness—we 
should reject, but to remind us of what, in the depths 
of our hearts, by the very quality of our humanity, we 
already know to be true. Tragedy, said Aristotle, 
effects the purgation of such emotions as pity and 
fear: but how? Not by disguising them, but by exer- 
cising them. And that surely is the solution of the 
long quarrel about didacticism in art. Art can no 
more help teaching than can nature: but it must teach 
the same things. 

All the five books before me have lessons to teach, 
and none of them is any the worse for it. For each is 
interesting as a story. Miss Burr, though she has the 
power to hold the attention, though she has an un- 
deniable dramatic gift, is the least successful in convey- 
ing her message. There was once a young man who, 
at a debating society in the University of Oxford, 
moved the resolution ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this 
house, sex is a mistake ’’; and if Miss Burr had beer: 
there, she would, one judges, have supported the reso- 
lution. She exposes with bitterness the sufferings and 
frustrations involved in sexual attraction. She 
describes one of those men (they fortunately exist only 
in books) with whom all sorts of women fall in love ax 
sight. He is married; but, as he explains to Janet, the 
heroine : 


7s. 6d. net. 


‘* She’s my wife, but I’m only a child of hers. That’s all 
she wants. That’s all any woman wants after she’s borne a 
man’s children. A husband is a lover only at the very begin- 
ning. If married people struggle to be lovers, they 
end by hating one another. We didn’t want to hate one an- 
other. We are faithful friends; that is the very best that 
marriage has to offer.” 


This exposition would be more convincing if the gentle- 
man who uttered it had not unpardonably omitted, 
when making love to Janet in the first instance, to men- 
tion the fact that he was married. Nor indeed does 
his theory work out in his practice: I surmise that that 


without being impossible. Her ethics anyway. 

better than her epistolary style, which recalls et af 
Mr. Barry Pain’s ‘ Other Englishwoman ’—especiall 
when she writes: ‘‘ Don’t fill up the holes in your rm d 
ever! I want them to put my tired cheeks in.” But 
one forgives Miss Burr a great deal for her descriptior, 
of the lady who says: ‘ 


‘“* Herman saw me here at the openi "S givi 

three hundred for the lead in a play they're. 

hasn’t got a name yet. It’s that new psycho stuff. I'm . 

lady when I’m awake and watching my step. But when I'm 

asleep! Gee! don’t I walk about and lead another life!” 
The essential fact about sex, which one would not, | 
think, gather from Miss Burr’s pages, is the same as 
the fact about all other human opportunities and difj. 
culties—that beauty is the hither or further side of 
pain. Any relationship which involves happiness js 
bound to involve suffering, as life involves death. Tha: 
does not make the suffering any easier, but it makes it 
more worth while. 

Mr. Fyfe is at the opposite extreme. There is no 
mistaking his message, and he is, if possible, even less 
afraid of having it recognized for what it is. His book 
is frankly a sermon on the text implied in his title. The 
ordinary British instinct is to shy away from the frank 
acknowledgment of such things as honour, goodness 
and love ; we accept them as a guarantee of good faith, 
but not for publication. Mr. Fyfe imperturbably pub 
lishes them, but with so much humour, such an invin- 
cible air of its being quite the thing for a man of the 
world to do, that we actually begin to ask ourselves 
whether, after all, our best emotions are as indecent as 
we had supposed. He even overdoes the simplicity : it 
is sometimes almost as if he were writing for children: 
and yet I cannot believe that any adult could read the 
book without being the better for it. Two details dis- 
tress me: the picture of prison conditions does not, | 
venture to say, correspond to the facts (I should guess 
from it that Mr. Fyfe has never been sentenced for 
stealing); and a sentiment attributed to Shakespeare 
was really uttered by Abraham, and is to be found in 
the Book of Genesis. The mystery of misquotation is 
a profound one. We are none of us exempt: and we 
can none of us understand why. 

If Mr. Fyfe is occasionally tempted to conceal 


too thoroughly his subtle and formidable art, 
Mr. Somerset is really artless. His problem is 
much the same as Miss Burr’s, and his solu- 


tion of it, while quite explicit, has a gorgeous inap- 
plicability. But it was an original idea to link up that 
problem with diving for buried treasure in the tropics; 
and the mixture is well written, sincere and interesting. 

Mr. Merwin’s theme is the charm, pathos and humour 
of temperamental youth. Henry is only eighteen, and 
his loves are numerous and innocent, and complicated 
throughout by the expensiveness of chocolate-cream. 
Mr. Merwin is an old hand. He knows all the rules of 
the game. His writing is perfectly efficient. But his 
art is not perfectly concealed. This is not one of his 
best books; there is not enough solidity in it; but for 
all that it is delightful. And its lesson? Merely that 
one can be extremely silly and yet have a soul to be 
saved. : 

I began Miss Leeson’s ‘ Still Waters ’ with some mis- 
giving : the Prologue, a vivid piece of writing, seemed 
to threaten more of ‘‘ that new psycho stuff.’’ But | 
read on with increasing interest—even with the excite- 
ment of discovery. For the book is very good indeed. 
There is great psychological knowledge, but it is know- 
ledge of life. The moral deterioration of one who, 
through certain inhibitions, refuses to face certain 
facts, is traced with a more-than-medical thoroughness, 
because with a noble sympathy. The publisher’s state- 
ment, that ‘‘ this is the story of Cain and Abel in the 
setting of a modern midland village,’ is justifiable. 
For the vision is so clear that we do feel ourselves faced 
with the revelation of an obvious and permanent truth 
—with one of those stories that are true to life because 


Janet’s reaction is unconvincing 


is Miss Burr’s point. 


they are typical of it. 
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J. B. Lippincott Co., 


EXPRESS IT 
IN BOOKS 


sentiment. wish and thought can be 


list of works t all tastes, 
by the House of Cassell 


MY MEMOIRS 


1878-1918 
Ex-Kaiser William II 


is pre one 
of the most im 
25/- 


A SHORT 
TORY OF THE 


WORLD 
H. G. Wells 


ts ld 
ts foravecder 15/- 
of almest any age.’ — 
Daily Mail 


Punch Pictures by 
Frank Reynolds 


With an Introduction by 
— 


AMID 
SNOWY WASTES 
Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. 
“ A book full of nature lere. 
should make a 


AT HOME WITH 


WILD NATURE 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 
** Contains some of his best 


k, and 
7/6 


Sunday 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
THE TRAMP SHIP 


Archibald Hurd 


“*Anether admirable con- 
tribution to sea his- 7 /6 
orthily 


told.” — Siar 


THE BEST I 


REMEMBER 


Porritt 
“A book of good 7 7/6 
stories about eminent 
people.” —Referce 


THE LAKE OF 


GENEVA 
Sir Frederick Treves, 
Bt., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 


Lippincott’s List 


no-Rhythmic Method). 


LOGICAL SERIES. 


limp leather. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


By PHEBE W. HUMPHREYS. Square 8vo. Handsomely 
decorated cloth binding. Gilt top. In box. 35s. net. 


With frontispiece in colour and 125 illustrations from actual 
examples of Garden Architecture and House surroundings. 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF 
GOLF STROKES 


By JAMES M. BARNES. Handsome 8vo. In box. Over 


300 illustrations from photographs. A Complete Book of 
Instruction for Beginners, Experts and Golfers of all Grades. 
25s. net. 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH 
LIKE THE FRENCH 


By MARIE and JEANNE YERSIN (Originators of the 
Pho: 8s. 6d. 


net. 


Those who study this book will acquire a command of the 
French language surpassing all expectations. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY 


By STUART ALFRED QUEEN, Ph.D. 


This is the first volume to appear in the Lippincott Socio- 
This series is designed to present a system- 
atic summary of the most substantial results that have been 
achieved in the different subdivisions of sociology. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLEN POE 


Illustrated with 24 Photogravures. 8 volumes in box. Full 


8s. Gd. net. 


42s, net. 


Lists Post Free on Application 


16 John Street, Adelphi, W C.2 


MR. JAMES BECK’S NEW BOOK 


THE AMERIGAN CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of 
The United States 


A Brief Study of the Genesis, Formula- 
tion and Political Philosophy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


By JAMES M. BECK, 


Solicitor-General of the United States, Honorary 
Bencher of Gray's Inn. With a Preface by the 
Earl of Balfour and an Introduction by Sir John 
Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6 net 


Dean Inge in the “Daily Telegraph,” writes — 


‘* Mr. Beck has delivered and published these de- 
lightful lectures to enlighten us on a subject on which 
he is a great authority, the history of the American 
Constitution. All Americans venerate their Constitu- 
tion and are proud of the men who drew it up. They 
are abundantly justified in feeling this pride. The 
American Constitution is a splendid monument of con- 
structive statesmanship, ‘ the most wonderful work,’ 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, ‘ ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.’ No English- 
man can read Mr. Beck’s lectures without a sympathetic 
thrill of admiration for an achievement which set the 
young republic on its triumphant course of unbroken 
progress and ever-growing greatness.”’ 


“The Sunday Times” says— 


‘* There is probably no contemporary American per- 
sonality more popular among the intelligentsia of 
England than Mr. Beck, and it will be long before his 
splendid work in explaining to his compatriots the 
spirit by which England was inspired on her entry into 
the Great War will cease to be remembered with affec- 
tionate gratitude. There was no single nameable 
factor which more contributed to bring the United 
States into that conflict... The average Englishman 
knows regrettably little of American history but the 
American Constitution, of American practical politics, 
of the American mentality, and our ignorance of those 
factors exposes us to the risk of perpetrating grotesque 
errors of judgment, and of committing serious politica! 
blunders. Mr. Beck’s eloquent and luminous utter- 
ances have done much already to make us aware of 
this source of misunderstanding; their preservation in 
volume form will accomplish still more.’’ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Publishers London, E.C.4 
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The Saturday Review 


9 December toa; 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Revigw in which the 


Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


problem was set, 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the selver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 


RULES, 


page in our first issue of each month. 


2.—The coupon for the week must be 
Competitors not complying with these 


qualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or 


of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, cempetiters must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Tuesday following publicatien in the case 


of Chess. 


SS 


Acrostic No. 38.—The winner is Mr. F. Crichton Matthew, 
28, The Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, who has selected as his 
prize Mr. Herbert G. Ponting’s In Lotusland: Japan, published 
by Dent, and reviewed in our columns on November 25 under 
the title ‘‘ Some Illustrated Books.’’ 
chose this book, 11 wanted The Winter’s Tale, 17 Ann Severn 
and the Fieldings, 18 Ovington’s Bank, and 22 History of the 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 40. - 


A PLEASING FACT WHICH NO ONE CAN DISPUTE ; 
Our Country’s WRELFARE—MAY THAT BE ITS FRUIT! 
This crested bird—transpose him, he’ll avail. 

Here you’ll find lots—behead it and curtail. 

To any desperate deed I turn my hand. 

Enrings the heads of all the holy band. 

There’s money in it—that you must admit. 

By disputation prone to prove his wit. 

Take half of one who what we need supplies. 
With roseate hues she tints the morning skies. 

The shell’s inside! ’’ I heard a Frenchman 
No mind have these to toil the livelong day. 
Curtail this climber, too luxuriant grown. 

My use for squaring timber well is known. 

A fragrant herb that loves a chalky soil. 

The author’s pleasure in his work they spoil. 
Transpose a name by many a Briton borne. 

A feeble genus, though encased in horn, 

No soarer—strikes his prey upon the ground, 


Seek where you choose—elsewhere it will be found. 


Beware the stranger that within me hides. 
Lo, where with portly sail she proudly rides! 


Great War, 


Correct solutions were also received from Gunton, Trike, C. 

C. W. Kay, Old Mancunian, Baitho, Miss 

Kingsford, J. B. Dick, Glamis, Guy H. Heelis, Mrs. E. 

Jacobson, Paleface, Vichy, Alpha, Annis, Shorwell, Carlton, 

Lilian, Zyk, Victim, Miss B. Chamier, Ex Indis, Lady Duke 
. R 


5. 


Warden, Dr. 


Ren, Varach, Zaggle, Gay, Sol, H. M. W., and A 
Cowper-Coles. 


One Licgut Wronc :—M. I. Cresswell, Victor F. Honniball, 
Esiroc, Sylvia M. Groves, Lethendy, Lady Yorke, M. Overton, 
Cc. O. R., H. M. Vaughan, Dolmar, Lance H. Hughes, Elisa- 
beth, Shorne Hill, R. C. Raine, H. G. Palmer, Doric, Rev. W. 
Mason, E. L. Taylor, Barberry, Rev. A. H. Mann, C. E. 
Jones, Sannox, Rev. P. Lewis, Crucible, F. C. W. Hiley, L. 
M. Maxwell, Lt. Col. Morcom, Miss Nora H. Boothroyd, Miss 
Scott, Lionel Cresswell, P. Gordon Williams, B. Alder, Mrs. 


Fardell, Oakapple, and Nyleve. 


Two Licuts Wronc:—John Lennie, Chang, Farsdon, Miss 
A. C. Banks, Miss Rose Ransom, Velvet-Jaws, Lapin, Mrs. 
Attenborough, G. E. Crawford, Vixen, Diamond, S. Reginald 
Price, S, C., Druid, Ome, Madge, Joker, Yod, Quagga, and 


Miss Kelly. All others more. 


This acrostic was evidently an easy one; Lights 8 and 10 gave 
solvers the most trouble. Two or three seem to have confused 
the Ai or three-toed sloth with the Aye-aye, a Madagascan 
quadruped. Both animals are named from their cry, but only 
As for Argali, it does not seem 
probable that an animal as large as a small ox, proportionately 
stout in its build, armed with horns four feet long, and living 
in herds, should have a very plaintive cry; while, if enraged, 


the first will serve our turn. 


it might be anything but harmless. 


The derivation of sterling from Easterling does not seem 
to be universally known, or we should not have had Erlking, 
Ekeberg, Etheling, Engelberg, Eskimo-dog, Esbjerg, Earwig, 


etc., offered as solutions of Light 10. 


Sannox.—It is quite possible that the lines I alluded to :— 


Cet animal est trés méchant: 
Quand on I’attaque, il se défend 


were written of the Walrus, and not of the Badger, 


enclosed. 
Rules will be dis- 


Ten other competitors 


Acrostic No. 37.—Belated answers: L. M. 
Miss Kingsford, 1 Light wrong; J. B. Dick, G 
Yarrow 2 Lights wrong. 

Mancunian, M. E. D., anp Orners.—If 
me the right of personifying inanimate objects, 
allow me to represent them as being “ pleased,” etc. if ge 
may sigh, or pine, or be proud, if streams may talk, daisies lin 
their hands in praise, the sun and the sky rejoice, the M on 
bestow tears, woods listen to singing, Autumn weep her e el 
folds, woodbine hymn the morn, and so forth, why ma —_e 
Reredos be said to be pleased with a “‘ dim religious if ht? 
In writing my rhymed acrostics I claim the fullest pot f 
poetic license. As for Rhinoceros and Raffles (the amateur b : 
glar), I do not see why either of them should be suggested a 
the adjective religious. If it is true to say that “a din, 
religious light ’’ pleased Rabelais when he was alive, it ime 
be correct to say that it doth please him when he has bee: 
dead nearly 370 years. (And were his works published 
anonymously? Surely not !) 

Gtiamis AND P. G. W.—You must not take me too literally ; it 
is possible that the woodpecker ‘‘ pecks comparatively small bits 
and tears away the wood.”’ Nevertheless “‘ the poet’s eye, in a 
fine frenzy rolling,’’ sees him making the splinters fly, According 
to all the dictionaries I have at hand, bill and beak mean 
exactly the same thing: a bill is defined as the beak of a bird 
and a beak as the bill of a bird. ; 

Giamis.—This extract from a letter written the day after 
yours is sufficient answer to your friends’ plaint :—‘‘ Personally 
we think the prize is quite a minor consideration. Our pleasure 
is in finding the answers.”’ 

OaxappLe.—lIn other quarters the mute rodent has been much 
admired. 


Maxwell and 
ay, and Mrs. 


(Continued on page 896.) 


CHESS 
GAME No. 6. 
Frencu DeEFEnce. 
White: BLACK : 7. Kt x P B x Kt ch 
Winawer. De Vere. — R4 
1. P— R4 P — K3 9. Q— B3 Kt — KB3 
2. P—Q4 P— Q4 10. Bx KtP BxB 
3. Kt—QB3 B—Kts 11. QxB Q x Pch 
4. B—Q2 12. K — K2 Q x Kt 
6. KKt—K2 P x 14. R—QKtl 


BL 87/8 
£7 A 


A, 
4 


How does Black win? The usual Weekly Book Prize will be 
given for the best answer. 


GAME No. 4. 
Game No. 4 ended thus: 
Q — B8 ch. 
16. KxQ B — Q6, double ch. 


17. K—K1 R — B8 mate. 


The winner of the Competition is Mr. C. J. Cole, 1 Ashburn 
Gardens, S.W.7, who has chosen as his prize More Drawings, 
by H. M. Bateman, published by Methuen and reviewed in our 
issue of Nov. 25 under the heading Some Illustrated Books. 

The following were also correct :—S. C. Legh, Miss E. S. 
Bryant, A. W. Yallop, W. R. Burgess, Janus, A. E. Chandler, 
R. H. Ross, B. Symons, Kenneth F. Mills, Sir Henry Crump, 
B. Goulding Brown, and J. I. Craig. The last-named gives 
his solution in fourteen lines of verse for which, unfortunately, 
we cannot find space. 

Prosiem No. 48.—Wilfred Steer, Calcutta. Correct. 

B. G. B.—You are quite right. My analysis was carelessly 
made. Kt— B5 does not win. But try Kt — B7; this seems 
to me to win in all variations, and they are both numerous and 
interesting. Hope to find room for them shortly. 
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MICTURE RHYMES. FOR THE NURSERY WALL @® By ROY MELDRUM. 


our brightly coloured sheets, each illustrating a Nursery Rhyme, with decorative effect and humour of 
E rightly detail. Price 3s. 9d. the set. "Wedéead in cylinder with above design in colour. 


By RUTH HOLMES By VALERY CARRICK and 
Pictures by “FISH” NEVILL FORBES 


Price 7/6 net With nearly 400 pictures 
{ These lively stories (for children aged 5— Price 6/- net 


the dullest N 
9), should cheer up the est Nursery 4 “For pure charm they rival the best of 


day. 
q “Fish’s” fascinating illustrations, in two Grima "—The Bookman. 


colours, are something new in children’s — NOTE.—The animal pictures below are 
pictures. From “ Picture Tales from the Russian.” taken from this book. 


BEG O° THE UPLAND STORIES FOR MARY 
By MICHAEL LEWIS. Pictures by ROY MELDRUM By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
Price 6/- net NIGHTINGALE 
Exciting stories for boys and girls aged 10-14, in Price 7/6 net 
the right tradition of Puck of Pook’s Hill. q A delightful holiday book for children. 
N 4 BROWN DE BRACKEN 3/6 |] 50 NEW POEMS ror CHILDREN |: 
By FLORA FORSTER. Pictures by GABRIEL PIPPET Price 2/6 net. @ 
@— q Stories of a gnome with a sense of humour. These Poems by KATHARINE TYNAN, ROBERT GRAVES, ad 
a 4 A, are tales for the very little ones, and are admirably ELEANOR FARJEON, EDITH SITWELL, r 
suited for reading aloud. M. NIGHTINGALE, and others. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
BROAD STREET 


THE OPEN COURT COMPANY ARROWSMITH 


TWO _ IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 
B® An important work for all who love Good 


KING OF THE CASTLE 


By Keble Howard. 7s. 6d. net. 

Literature, Good Fun, and Literary Curiosities. This is the first long novel Mr. Keble Howard has done for some 

A BUDGET OF PARADOXES ard & Co. publish’ the book in USA. ont. 

By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. Second Edition. In 

Two Vols. Cloth (gilt tops). 30s, net. PIED PIPER’S STREET 

By V. H. Friedlaender (Author of MainspRING.””) 5s. net. 

THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA Edition de Luxe and inspiration of and telly Mise Friedlaender's 

By PAUL CARUS. Beautifully Illustrated in old — ee mee 

Buddist style by O. KOPETZKY. Royal 8vo. 

OLD LONDON TOWN 
Illustrated and described by Will Owen 
5s. net. [Third Impression. 

be ANATOLE FRANCE “One of the most delightful little books 


about the capital that we have ever been given. 
There is a quality in Mr. Owen’s work which 
is most agreeable; it is not merely that his 
draughtsmanship is first class. . . . His 
works are instinct with humour, and even his 
buildings are filled with the life of the great 
eo. A delightful little book.”—Pall Mall and 
lobe. 


By L. P. SHANKS. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The best book in ae on the world’s greatest living man of 
letters."—The Nation (N.Y.). 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 
_By FREDERIGO ENRIQUES. Authorised Transla- 
tion by KATHERINE ROYCE. Cloth. 10s. net. 


BOXING 

rm EVOLUT lONARY NATURALISM By Jack Goodwin and B, J. Evans. 2s. net. 
gs, By Prof. ROY WOOD SELLERS, Ph.D. Cloth. Foreword by Lord o— 
S. By LOUIS CONTURAT. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. “A veritable sign-post to a championship belt.”—Referee. 
er, 
ty Wery shortly.) EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ARCHI- 
. FICHTE’S ADDRESSES TO THE GERMAN NATION TECTURE OF BRISTOL 
_ By C. F. W. Dening, F.R.I.B.A. 

THE MONIST. THE OPEN COURT MAGAZINE Te te published inthe spring at two-and-s half guineas. Subscribers’ 
sly (Qtly.) 13s. 9d. per ann. (Mthly.) 9s. 6d. per ann. copies, £2. 2s. on app 
nd 149, Strand, London, W.C.2 Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH Ltd. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 
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A First Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Collected Essays and Addresses of the Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, The. 1880-1920. 3 Vols. 8} x 53. Dent: 10s. 6d. 
net each. [Three volumes of papers on people and ideas. ]. 

Grande Ducasse Drolatique, La: An Apocrypha. By Haydn 
Mackey. 15 x 11}, 40 pp. Illustrated by twelve lithographs. 
Published by the author: 21s. net. [A treatise—illustrations 
and comments—in three books: ‘ The Sad Story of the 
Bitter Apple,’ ‘ The Tragic History of the Worm ’ and ‘ The 
Awful Tale of the Doomful Gloom.’] 

Reading from the Literature of Ancient Rome. By Dora Pym. 
73 x 5}, 330 pp. Harrap: 5s. net. [Translations for the 
general reader—from fourteen years of age upwards—with 
short introduction to elucidate them. ] 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


As You See It. By ‘ V.’ (Mrs. J. L. Garvin.) 7 x 43, vi + 197 
pp. Methuen: 6s. net. [Short sketches in verse and prose. ] 
British Drama League Library of Modern British Drama. Nos. 
1—4. 74 x 5. Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net each. [The Drama 
League has inaugurated this series with the intention of 
securing for the reading public the best examples of modern 
drama that come within its ken, unbiassed by any com- 
mercial or other considerations. ] 
(1) False Premises. By Laurence Houseman. 96 
(2) The Man who Ate the Popomack. By W. 
90 pp. 
(3) Up-Stream. By Clifford Bax. 85 pp. 
(4) Advertising April. By Herbert Farjeon and Horace 
Forsnell. 95 pp. 

English Anthology of Prose and Poetry. 14th-18th Century. 
Part Il, Notes and Indices. Compiled by Sir Henry New- 
bolt. 7§ x 5}, xiii + 88 pp. Dent: 2s. net. [The object of 
the two volumes is to show the progress of English literature 
in the great gathering of writers and of influences; the 
second book is one of comments, critical and appreciative, on 
the authors and their works. ] 

Georgian Poetry. .1920-1922. Edited by E. M.. 72x 5, 208 pp. 
The Poetry Book Shop: 6s. net. [The fourth volume of the 
series, including examples from some twenty-one writers. ] 

Shakespeare to Hardy: An Anthology of English Lyrics. Chosen 
by A. Methuen. With an introduction by Robert Lynd. 
6§ x 5}, lili + 547 pp. Methuen: 6s. net. [A comprehensive 
collection of lyrics, arranged alphabetically.] 


PP- 
J Turner. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


George Borrow: Lord of the Open Road. By R. Thurston Hop- 
kins. 82 x 5}, 254 pp. Illustrated. Jarrolds: 12s. 6d. net. 
[A volume on the life, work and spirit of George Borrow. ] 

Literary History of the Adelphi and its Neighbourhood. By 
Austin Brereton. 9 x 5}, ix + 294 pp. Illustrated. Fisher 
Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. [A book of interest,—especially in 
view of the proposed destruction of the Adelphi.] 

Lord Northcliffe: A Memoir. By Max Pemberton. 8 x 53, 
viii + 250 pp. Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. [A per- 
sonal memoir of Lord Northcliffe—as a man and as a 
friend. ] 

Our Favourite Musicians: From Stanford to Holbrooke. By 
Sydney Grew. 8 x 5, 256 pp. Illustrated. Foulis: 6s. net. 
{A representative selection of ten favourite musicians— 
sketches of their life and work.] 

Red Garden, The. By Henning Kehler. 74 x 5, 303 pp. 
Gyldendal: 5s. net. [Sketches on present-day Russia by a 
member of the Danish Legation at Petrograd.] 

Sequestered Loyalists: And Bartholomew Sufferers and other 
Historical Papers. By Christobel M. Hood, F.R.Hist.S. 


jE 


IN THIS OR ANY 


can be obtained through any of the 1,000 Branches of 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


With a preface by the Rev. the Hon. Edw. 

74 x 5, 204 pp. Jarrolds: 7s. 6d. net. [Th 

already written on the history of East PRs ae has 

have eight more chapters on subjects such as that indicated te 

the preface,—Manorial History and ‘ Did pre-Refo by 

Priests ever Marry ?’] 
Scots Boy’s World Sixty Years Ago, A. By G. E. Phil; 

188p. Illustrated. Hodge: Bs. 
‘ a of a Victorian Scots lad.] 
terne’s Eliza. By Arnold Wright and William Lutel 

93 x 5}, viii + 199 pp. Illustrated. 

net. [An account of the life of Eliza Draper in India, inter. 

spersed with extracts from her letters written be , 

and 1774.] 
Vincent Van Gogh: A Biographical Study. By Juli 

Graefe. Translated by John Holroyd Reece. 1] 


ard Lyttleton, D, D. 


[The Memories and 


us Meier. 


William Wordsworth aud Annette Vallon. By Emile Legouis 
74 x 5, xiv + 146 pp. Dent: 5s. net. [The love story of the 
poet and a French lady—a new light on the life of Words. 
worth. ] 

Yorkshire Reminiscences: (With others). By the Rev. C. F 
Morris, B.C.L., M.A. 9 x 5}, vii + 359 pp. Milford Oxford 
University Press: 12s. 6d. net. [The personal memories and 
experiences of a Yorkshire clergyman. ] 


SCIENCE, PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Forging Ahead. By Arthur O. Richardson. 8} x 5}, 326 pp. 
Masters: 16s. net. [A book which sets out to supply a tonic 
of to all workers and men of business on many sub- 
jects. 

Ireland. Edited by George Fletcher, F.G.S., M.R.L.A. 72x 5 
xiv + 294 pp. Illustrated. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. net. [The topography of Ireland; the geology, 
natural history, archeology, administration and kindred sub- 
jects dealt with concisely by various writers. ] 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


House Divided, The: England, India and Islam. 72 x 5, 149 pp. 
By Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din. Islamic Review: 5s. net. [The 
author is writing to elucidate the present position and future 
possibilities of the Near and Far East.] 

Social Change. By William Fielding Ogburn. 7} x 5, viii + 
365 pp. Huebsch (New York: $2. [The reason for, and 
the nature and the significance of, the chief characteristic of 
our age; and the relation of biology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, economics and sociology to this.] 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


British Sporting Artists from Barlow to Herring. By Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. With a foreword by Sir Theodore Cook. 
11} x 9, xvii + 429 pp. IIlustrated. The Bodley Head: 
42s. net; Limited Edition, 95 copies, 5 gns. net. [The author 
has set out to produce an essay, reviewing the lives and the 
work of English sporting artists—specially those who have 
dealt with hunting and racing.] 

Oh! To be In England: A Book of the Open Air. By S. P. B. 
Mais. 73 x 5, 312 pp. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net [The 
author’s experiences as he follows in the footsteps of Borrow, 
W. H. Davies and Hazlitt.] 

Sailing Round the World Alone. By Captain Joshua Slocum. 
72 x 43, 234 pp. Illustrated. Sampson Low: 6s. net. [The 
personal narrative of a 46,000 mile journey in solitude. ] 


BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 


OTHER JOURNAL 


2 
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| ee + 142 and x + 108 pp. With 102 plates. Th ici 
Society: Cloth, 63s. net; Edition de 
signed, 10 gns. each. [The life of the painter amply illus- 
trated by reproductions of his work, by the author of ‘ The 
Development of Modern Art.’] 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 
& Co., Ltd. 
_ The Boys’ Book of Canada 
By Denis Crane, Author of ‘‘ A Vicarious Vagabond,”’ 
** John Bull’s Surplus Children,’’ etc. With over 50 : 


Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. a 


c oS | The book is full of practical advice on the careers 


that await an adventurous, fearless boy in the great 


O Dominion. 
BO [| FIVE 
7, POPULAR ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX 
Send for List “S.R.” 


55th year of issue 
of 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Boards, 5s. net. 
EVERYDAY 

BEAUTIFUL 

BOOKS 


50th year of issue 
FOR 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Boards, 5s. net. 
THE PRIZE 

XMAS PRESENTS 

For Children of all ages 


59th year of issue 
from 6 to 6 


Cloth, 3s. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


LEADING STRINGS 
The Baby’s Annual 


32nd year of issue 
Cloth, 3s. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHATTERBOX-NEWSBOX 


Boards, 2s. od. net. 


GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
London. E.C. 4 
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WHY NOT GIVE HIM 


| MODERN A. M. PHILPOT 
d 
f READY DECEMBER. Edition limited to 500 copies. 
. TROUBADOU R S AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
Sy SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 

A Record of the Concert Parties at the Front. 5/- net. RA. LN., PENZER. Tremp tone unique illustrations include 

A reminder of those ha intervals when all the mud and ry 
miseries were forgotten, ar he was reminded that he was not = 
f alone and that the people at home followed his daily doings. Write to the Publishers for Prospectus. 
“ Full of incident and adventure. There is nothing else like it. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
; A tew other Gyldendal Books which || THE INS AND OUTS OF 

make ideal Christmas Gifts MESOPOTAMIA 
By SIGRID UNDSET. 7/ 6 net value ies tn constructive. ‘eriticism that is based deductions trom 
Ts. Gd. net. 
1e 
By SIGFRID SIWERTZ. 7/6 net. SOMETHING ORIGINAL FOR CHILDREN. . 

One of the most absorbing works of recent years. P ‘OUM : the Adventures of a Little Boy 
THE LONG JOURNEY, FIRE AND ICE | | and ccioured jacket by KATHLEEN COALES. Cloth, 
= By JOHANNES V. JENSEN. 7/6 net. | | story by two. famous modern’ writers. Considered “the best’ French 
= A story of adventure—the Fmt adventure in the fh of story —— 
= mankind—telling how the white man became white and acquired FOR POETRY LOVERS. [Second Impression. 
= WET THE HOME LIFE OF SWINBURNE 
= FISH AND By CLARA WATTS-DUNTON. _— Photogravure Portrait of Swinburne 
= By ELIAS KRAEMMER. 7/6 net. | tender and intimate, record the, all ot” Swin 
Tales from a Norwegian seaport. She no ‘attempt ether at critial evaluation w bi. 
= ATHEISM IN PAGAN ANTIQUITY man Work Tina.’ Dong Gr. 
= By PROF. DRACHMANN. 7/6 net. ant. 
= FOR COSMOPOLITANS. [Second Impression. 
SSKIMO FOLK-TALES ted am, || 1RISH AND OTHER MEMORIES 
= Collected by KNUD RASMUSSEN; edited ana By the DUKE DE STACPOOLE. Portrait and eight illustrations. 
= rendered into English by W. WORSTER. Illustrated One of the most successful autobiographies of the year, notable for the an 
= A book to take up at any time and open at any page. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7 
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A Fmst Giance aT New Booxs—continued 
FICTION 


And Have Not Love. By Hamilton Fyfe. 74 x 5, 316 pp. 
Parsons: 7s. 6d. net. 

City of Fire, The. By G. L. Hill. 7§ x 5, 333 pp. Lippincott: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Conjugal Rights. By ‘ Rita.’ 7§ x 4}, 288 pp. Hutchinson: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Crock of Gold, The. By James Stephens. Illustrated by Wilfred 
Jones. 84 x 5}, 298 pp. Macmillan: 12s. net. 

Crossing Roads, The. By Harriet T. Comstock. 73 x 43, 287 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Deaves Affair, The. By Hulbert Footner. 74 x 5, 274 pp. 
Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

Desert Lovers. By Kathleen Rhodes. 7} x 5, 286 pp. Hutchin- 
son: 7s. 6d. net. 

Destined Way, The. By Meredith Watson. 73 x 43, 309 pp. 
The Bodley Head: 7s. 6d. net. 

Downstream. By Sigrid Siwertz. Translated from the Swedish 
by E. Classen. 7} x 5, 335 pp. Gyldendal: 7s. 6d. net. 
Flight, The. By Muriel Hine. 74 x 5, 313 pp. The Bodley Head: 

7s. 6d. net. 

Fortunate Woman, The. By Eleanor Reid. 72 x 43, 285 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Garland, The. By Sigrid Undset. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Kristin Lavrandsdatter. 74 x 5, 314 pp. Gylden- 
dal: 7s. 6d. net. 

Great Roxhythe, The. By Georgette Heyer. 73 x 5, 3834 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Hidden Lives. By Leonora Eyles. 73 x 5, 351 pp. Heinemann: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Illusive Flame, The. By A. Maclean. 7} x 43, 283 pp. Hurst & 
Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Just Steward, The. By Richard Dehan. 7} x 4%, 587 pp. 
Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 

King of the Castle. By Keble Howard. 72 x 43, 316 pp. 
Arrowsmith: 7s. 6d. net. 

Life of Isobel Erne, The. By Peggy Webling. 7§ x 4}, 288 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Lightning Sketches. By Major G. Bailie. 74 x 4%, 330 pp. 
Illustrated. Selwyn & Blount: 7s. 6d. net. 

Lovers’ Battle. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. 7% x 5, 286 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Madame Valcour’s Lodger. By Florence Olmstead. 7} x 5, 
285 pp. Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. - 

Made to Measure. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7} x 4, 311 pp. 
Collins: 2s. 6d. net. 

Manetta’s Marriage. By G. B. Burgin. 7} x 5, 288 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Manuscript of Youth, The. By Diana Patrick. 73 x 43, 286 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Middle of the Road, The. By Sir Phillip Gibbs. 7} x 5, 350 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Miracle, The. By E. Temple Thurston. 7§ x 43, 288 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Evans: A Cricketo-Detective Story. By Cyril Alington. 7 x 
43, viii + 261 pp. Macmillan: 6s. net. 

Odd Man’s Marrying, An. By Oxford Somerset. 7} x 5, 308 pp. 
Bale & Danielsson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Old For-Ever. By Alfred Ollivant. 7} x 5, 270 pp. Allen & 
Unwin: 6s. net. 

On the Borderland. By F. Britten Austin. 73 x 43, 279 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Pilgrim’s Rest. By F. Brett Young. 7} x 5, 461 pp. Collins: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Revolving Fates, The. By Essex Smith. 74 x 5, 287 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Rita Coventry. By Julian Street. 7§ x 5, 306 pp. Doubleday, 
Page: $1.75. 

Sentry and Other Stories, The. By Nicolai Lyeskov. 7} x 5, 
xiv + 320 pp. The Bodley Head: 7s. 6d. net. 

Ships Come Home. By Countess Barcynska. 7} x 5, 283 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Siamese Cat, The. Henry Milner Rideout. 7} x 4}, 232 pp. 
Jarrolds: 5s. net. 

Sixteen or So. By Leslie Garth. With a preface by Lady 
Pearce Peirse. 74 x 43, 80 pp. Blackburn Scott-Cowell. 

Snowbird Paradine: A Tale of the Great White North. By 
Laurence Clarke. 74 x 43, 239 pp. 6s. net. 

Strong Right Arm, The. By Paul Trent. 74 x 42, 304 pp. 
Odhams Press: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tales of the Unexpected. By H. G. Wells. 73 x 4%, 280 pp. 
Collins: 2s. 6d. net. 

Tang of Life. By H. H. Knibbs. 7§ x 4%, 310 pp. Melrose: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tracking Trantar. By George Chater. 74 x 4%, 256 pp. 
Jarrolds: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tyrant of Tylecourt, The. By E. Everett Green. 7} x 5, 
243 pp. Stanley Paul: 7s. 6d. net. 

Way of Deception, The. By ‘ Pan’ (Leslie Beresford). 74 x 43, 
288 pp. Odhams Press: 7s. 6d. net. 

What the Blounts Did. By Lady King-Hall. 73 x 5, 288 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
When Knighthood was in Flower: Or the Love Story of Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor. By Charles Major. 74 x 5, 

341 pp. Nash: 6s. net. 


Where the Rainbows Rest. By Cecil Adair. 
Stanley Paul: 7s. 6d. -" rs Th x 5, 256 Pp. 
Whispering City, The. By Gabrielle Valling. 7 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. S- 72 x 44, 288 Pp. 
REPRINTS 


Foulis’s Fiction Series. 6§ x 4. Foulis: 2s. net. 
(iii) The Lady or the Tiger. By F. R. Stockton. 
(iv) Far Away Melody, A. By M. E. Wilkins. "926 = ” 
(v) Rudder Grange. By F. R. Stockton. 290 pp. 


(Continued from page 892) 

Mummgr.—In Heraldry to tranmspase means 
acrostic makers seem to have this 
seems the more general term: a word canmet be reversed without 
being transposed ; it may sometimes be desiralile to leave sn 
to find out which process is required. Many thanks for your 
complimentary remark. 

VixEN.—No. 36, four Lights wreng: 7, 10, 48, 15. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC Noe. 38. 


1. Rash, daring, brave, and foremost in the ‘fight. 
2. Did viler scoundrel ever see the light? 
3. To him Pathology is much indebted. 
4. ‘* Simple and coy,”’ this “‘nonne’’ her small hounds petted 
5. Horse, cow, and sheep combined in it we see. : 
6. ’Tis like that this our last abode may be. 
7. A name, if any, that will never die. 
8. Poor harmless beast! I hear your plaintive cry, 
9. Her frenzied ravings, how they rend the air! 
10. Goods from the Baltic to our shores he bare. 
11. It may be true—as yet we do not know. 
To NATURE ONE, AND ONE TO ART WE OWE. 
My First MADE Lonpon, LONDON MADE My SECOND— 
OF ENGINEERING SKILL A TRIUMPH RECKONED, 
Solution of Acrostic No, 38. 
R uper T 1° Canterbury Tales,’ Prologue :— 
I ag fe) There was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
P Ww That of hire smiling was ful simple and cey; 
Vv ircho Hire gretest othe n’as but by Seint Eloy; 
E glentin E! And she was cleped madame Eglentine. 
R eindee R of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
+ om B With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede. 
H ome R 2 The three-toed sloth, called ai from its 
A 12 feeble cry, which sounds something like 
M wna D ah-ee.”’ 
E asterlin G 
S urmis E 


Ask _AT YOUR BOOKSHOP FOR— 
REALMS OF GREEN 


By GERALD BULL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A New Book of the Open Air. 

Essays of the fields and woods, written by a keen 
lover of nature. They are based upon the large and 
general interest in the natural world which is felt 
by all who enjoy the country-side, and give to the 
reader recollections of fragrant and song~filled air, 
glades of wild flowers, and woods of marvellous 
greenness. 


What the Press says :— 


“ There are one or two high masters of the art—but Mr. Bull 
shows that he, too, has the gift.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 

“One can dip haphazard into these delightful essays with no 
danger of drawing a blank.”—Scotsman. 

“The width of Mr. Bull’s observations is quite astounding, but 
the variety, geniality, and acuteness of his remarks and reflections 
are the most noteworthy of his characteristics. All nature-lovers 
will thoroughly enjoy his sketches.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


WONDERS OF ANIMAL LIF6é 


This book will keenly interest both old and young, 
and will be enjoyed by all lovers of Natural History. 


FESTIVALS, HOLYDAYS, AND 
SAINTS DAYS 


By ETHEL L. URLIN. A Study in Origins and 
Survivals in Church Ceremonies and Secular 
Customs. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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The Business Outlook 


By HartTLey WITHERS 


ful. Stockbrokers complain of the lack of business 

and the gilt-edged market was notably dull on 
the stiffness of discount rates and the prospect ot a con- 
siderable addition to ‘‘ trustee” securities, through 
guarantees to be given under the Trade Facilities Act 
and also as the result of the grouping of the railways 
Nevertheless, just as the big rise last spring in Govern- 
ment securities was largely based on trade depression 
and the expectation of its continuance, so their present 
flabbiness is evidence of more confidence in industrial 
recovery and expectation of consequent demands for 
money. This confidence has been reflected in the 
market for industrial ventures, which cannot fail to be 
benefited by the various schemes now on foot for the 
relief of unemployment. The fact that these schemes 
are quickened by official appeals and guarantees, gave 
an opening in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who twitted his opponents 
with tippling in Socialism, ‘‘ because private enterprise 
was unable to fulfil its responsibilities,’’ and to Mr. 
Hopkinson, who talked of ‘‘ dole-takers in the capitalist 
class."’ It certainly would be pleasanter if trade could 
revive without official spoon-feeding, but these critics 
must remember that industry has been knocked over 
flat by chaos in currency, exchange and international 
markets, due to the actions and omissions of our own 
and other Governments, and so may fairly ask for a 
little help in getting on its legs again; also that it is 
clearly better to pay men to work, on work that is really 
wanted, than to pay them for do‘ng nothing, to their 
own and other people’s detriment. 


~ ENTIMENT in the City has not been too cheer- 


SWITZERLAND AND THE CAPITAL LEVY 

Uncertainty about the results of the Lausanne Con. 
ference was another cause of depression, but otherwise 
the news from abroad has been on the whole reassur- 
ing. The strength of sterling in New York has again 
been a marked feature of the week’s history, and the 
overwhelming majority by which the Swiss nation put 
its Capita: Levy proposal in the dustbin was remark- 
able evidence of the complete failure of this mischievous 
measure to commend itself to an intelligent democracy. 
It is true that the Swiss levy was not designed for the 
redemption of debt, but for expenditure on social pur- 
poses; but it is evident that if our Labour Party suc- 
ceeded in passing a levy it would bring no relief. to 
those on which direct taxation presses most heavily. 
In the November number of Unity, issued by the 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed, Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence argues that a levy would make it 


Possible to abolish the taxes on tea, coffee, cocoa and 
sugar, and entertainments, reduce the tax on tobacco, 


raise the exemption limit for income tax, and “‘ to 
spend money on health, housing, education and unem- 
ployment.’’ The general reduction of income tax, so 
often dangled before us as a set off to the impoverish- 
ing effects of the levy on those who would pay it, has 
gone out of the programme as drawn by Mr. Lawrence. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT DEBATE 

A discussion on unemployment which took place in 
the House of Commons at the end of last week 
was chiefly notable for producing some definite 
views on the trade outlook from the Prime Minister. 
The debate was opened by Mr. Snowden in a very 
interesting speech which was necessarily somewhat 
general in the suggestions that he made. It threw cold 
water on the proposal for insurance against unemploy- 
ment by trades, and Mr. Snowden stated that the 
Labour Party was rather in favour of placing the 
burden on industry as a whole. He advocated a 
scheme by which a certain proportion of profits of com- 
panies would be placed to an equalization fund out of 
which contributions might be made to maintain wages 
and to provide for the unemployed during a period of 
exceptional trade depression. With regard to the pro- 
vision of work, he said that the Labour Party placed in 
the forefront of their proposals a full development of 
the resources of the country ; and that the greatest of the 
resources of the country in its opinion was the land. 
On this subject it proposed that something very drastic 
should be done, but when it came to practical sugges- 
tions Mr. Snowden had nothing better to put forward 
than that the State in co-operation with the County 
Councils should devote itself to intensive production 
and the principle of co-operation should be much more 
extensively applied. What exactly he meant by the 
State and the County Councils devoting themselves to 
intensive production was not made clear, and practical 
experiences in war time were not encouraging. Mr. 
Snowden was on surer ground when he stated that 
probably half our population depended on foreign trade, 
that the war had destroyed the economic life of the 
greatest States of Europe, and that the solution of the 
problem was to restore these markets and the first 
thing to do was to realize the pledge of the ex-Prime 
Minister four years ago and restore peace in Europe 
and make future wars impossible. All these things are 
easily said but when the practical mind asks what is the 
first thing to be done to secure them Mr. Snowden’s 
speech leaves it still wondering. Even his suggestion 
that we should frankly abandon all idea of getting 
reparations from Germany is not helping matters much 
as long as the claims of France and the other Allies are 
left unsatisfied. 


THE PREMIER ON CONFIDENCE 


In his reply, the Prime Min’‘ster, agreeing that the 
one object in view was to secure peace throughout 
Europe, very effectively reminded his hearers that the 
Leader of the Labour Party in the House in 1919 had 
said that Labour has always insisted that Germany 
must make full reparation for wanton destruction done 
during the years of the war. He went on to point out 
that it seemed to him a very curious result of the war 
in which we had sacrificed so much and out of which 
we had come victorious that we should be the only one 
of the nations to pay an indemnity. Replying to the 
argument that to force Germany to pay an indemnity 
would be bad for the trade of this country Mr. Bonar 
Law said that the argument is this—that in order to 
pay an indemnity Germany will be forced to sell things 
at. low prices. ‘‘ If this is really the case, what it 
amounts to is that if a very heavy. tax is put upon the 
industry of a country that country will beat any other 
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in competition. If this is so we might very easily put 
ourselves in a position to rival anyone else.’ He con- 
tended that during the last twenty years, admitting all 
the hardships, our workpeople as a whole have had a 
far more human life than is to be found in any other 
part of the world, and maintained that nothing could 
be more absurd than the contention that the party 
represented by the Government wanted low wages. 
‘* I do not think,’’ he said, ‘‘ that employers are worse 
than other people, but I have always said that the ideal 
to which you should aim is that the employee should 
get the biggest share in industry that the industry could 
stand.’’ Turning to the future, Mr. Bonar Law said 
that what is wanted to restore trade is confidence, that 
one of the first conditions for improving trade is to get 
into the minds of business people the idea that they are 
not going to be surprised and that that was the way 
of the Government. ‘‘ If,”’ he said, ‘‘ you can get 
employers generally to accept the belief that if things 
are not at their worst they are very nearly at their 
worst, and that there is going to be an improvement, 
that in itself will cause an improvement.’’ 


EUROPE’S IMPORTANCE 


As Mr. Bonar Law said, nothing could be worse for 
trade than to get the impression that there can be no 
improvement until Central Europe is put right, but 
as long as the Continent remains in a state of 
economic disorganization owing to political uncertainty 
and the absence of a reparation settlement, there may 
be some improvement, but it is clearly out of the ques- 
tion to expect that we can restore our trade to anything 
like its pre-war prosperity. In the meantime it is all 
to the good that the present administration has stated 
its willingness to reconsider the Balfour Note and that 
a conference of Prime Ministers is to meet this week- 
end for preliminary discussions concerning the con- 
ference on reparations which it is proposed to summon 
this month. But the necessity for reviving European 
trade is no argument against doing all that we can to 
improve trade with our Dominions. 


HOME DEVELOPMENT 


There is general approval of the Government’s efforts 
to apply a remedy to unemployment at home by stimu- 
lating schemes of road making, railway electrification 
and so on, and further by raising the amount which the 
Government is prepared to guarantee under the Trade 
Facilities Act to £50 millions. Something can also be 
done by extending the rebuilding operations that 
are going on in many of our cities. But we 
have to remember that for a country which depends so 
largely on its foreign trade as does ours for its pros- 
perity—and for its very living at the present scale of 
its population—the restoration of world-trade is the 
only remedy which will go to the root of the matter. 
On Tuesday last Mr. Bonar Law expressed his readiness 
to consider the desirability of any inquiry into the con- 
dition of agriculture and measures by which it could 
be improved. He observed that protection and a sub- 
sidy were both barred and pointed to the difficulties of 
bringing about co-operation among our farmers who 
‘* seemed to dislike more than anything other people 
knowing what they were doing.’’ The greatest evil, 
he said, arises from the way in which our farmers sell 
their produce, and he pointed out that a Committee has 
been set up to deal with that particular aspect of the 
question. In view of the fierce industrial competition 
that seems likely to be a most marked feature in the 
world’s economic development in the near future, it is 
certainly more than desirable that everything possible 
should be done to improve the condition of agriculture 
in this country. An interesting article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century by Mr. Christopher 
Turnor shows the enormous success and the great pro- 
fits that have been gained by farmers in Denmark and 
attributes this success to the fact that in Denmark the 


great majority of farmers own their farms. 

evidently believes that the system of re ts 
would produce similar success and greater 
our better soil, if it could be adopted in this won “ 
But when he comes to the financial side of the measures 
to be taken for securing this object he is rather dis. 
appointing. He advocates credit facilities for ates 
but apparently has an objection to mortgages. But 
if farmers are to work on borrowed money, are ther 
seriously prejudiced by a definite charge on their 


property? 


THE BEVAN CASE 

By the conviction of Gerard Bevan, Justice has said 
the last word on a man who has brought discredit upon 
a name which has always been highly respected in the 
City, caused the bankruptcy of one of the most old. 
established firms in the Stock Exchange, and inflicted 
an immense amount of monetary loss on a large number 
of innocent investors. The jury expressed the opinion 
that blame was also attached to Bevan’s co-directors 
and one of the most interesting features of the case is the 
extent to which this able man’s personality dominated 
the weaker people with whom he was associated both 
in his own firm and in the companies which he con- 
trolled. It might have been expected that owing to 
the great development of the joint stock system busi- 
ness would have become more or less a mechanical 
matter in which personality was much less effective 
than in the old days of private firms. In fact it would 
seem that personality becomes more and more impor- 
tant every year as the enormous size of the battalions 
in which enterprise is now organized causes an inces- 
sant demand for minds capable of taking the responsi- 
bilities that our economic organization now lays on the 
shoulders of those who conduct it. In view of the 
remarks of the judge on ‘‘ window dressing,”’ it may 
safely be asserted that if this practice is to be taken 
to cover putting assets into a balance sheet that are 
not the property of the company or firm, it certainly is 
not a common one in the City. The phrase as usually 
employed simply means taking measures, by calling in 
cash or otherwise, to make the balance sheet look 
rather better than it would if the concern’s usual posi- 
tion were shown. Even this is a highly questionable 
proceeding, but it is a very different matter from that 
which the judge was condemning. 


EMPIRE CURRENCY BONDS 


In an address delivered on Monday last before the 
Manchester Association of Importers and Exporters 
Mr. Darling proposed a total authorized issue for the 
whole Empire of £1,000 millions of Empire Currency 
Bills which, he suggests, should be created in exchange 
for the whole of Britain’s present issue of Treasury 
Bills and for a proportion of their war debts to be put 
into the scheme by the Dominions. These Empire 
Currency Bills are to be freely convertible into currency 
at any time. In other words the scheme suggests the 
potentiality of an addition of £1,000 millions to Empire 
currency. _Would not such a measure postpone inde- 
finitely the possibility of a return to the gold standard? 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 


Last week’s return of Public Income and Expendi- 
ture included the payment of about £38 millions on 
the War Loan dividend leaving a considerable amount 
on this account still to be paid. Revenue and ordinary 
expenditure practically balanced and there was conse- 
quently an expansion of about £37 millions in the 
Floating Debt of which £103 millions was in advances 
from the Bank of England, £22 millions advances 
from Public Departments, and £4 millions were fe- 
ceived on account of Treasury Bills. Treasury Bonds 
also brought in a million and a quarter. A statement 
issued by the Chancellor of the Exchequer shows that 
between March 30, 1921, and October, 1922, 
4427,970,000 short term bonds, chiefly National War 
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Bonds with an annual interest charge of 422,464,000 
have been converted into £427,278,000 Conversion 
Loan, 414:223,000 44 per cent. Treasury Bonds and 
120,041,000 ar Loan, making a total capital 
amount of £562,194,000 bearing 
“31,623,000. There has thus been a considerable 


interest of 


Sition to the nominal total of the debt while’ the 
interest charge has been reduced by £841,000 and the 
date of maturity has been considerably extended. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY SUPPLY—PAST AND 
PRESENT 
By F. H. MAsTERs 

(Editor of The Electrician) 
HE relative positions of the electricity supply in- 
[= in this country and in the United States were 
recently indicated in an address delivered by Mr. 
Welbourn before the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
in Liverpool. In Chicago in 1921 the consumption of 
electricity was 714 units per head of population, while 
the corresponding figures for Greater London were 155 
units. Though for many reasons these figures are not 
directly comparable they show that we have tremendous 
lee-way to make up and that some examination of the 

causes of this backwardness is desirable. 

There is no engineering reason for this difference. 
Conditions in the United States have meant progres= 
in certain technical directions which have not been fully 
explored in this country. But the contrary is equally 
true and the checks which have been imposed on 
electrical enterprise by legislative enactments are the 
real reason for our backwardness. : 

In the early eighties of last century, public electricity 
supply first became practicable. But before the bant- 
ling had time to grow it was stunted, though provi- 
dentially not killed, by the Electric Lighting Act of 
1882. This short-sighted enactment provided, among 
other things, that private undertakings might obtair 
a concession for the supply of electricity in parishes. 
But this concession carried with it no monopoly ana 
was subject to the right of the local authority to pur- 
chase the undertaking on ‘‘ tramways terms,”’ t.e., on 
the value of the plant at the time of purchase as agreed 
by arbitration, without any allowance for goodwill. 
It is interesting to note that this Act allowed local au- 
thorities to acquire the right to supply electricity, but 
naturally in those early days such experiments with rate- 
payers’ money were the exception rather than the rule. 

The effect of the compulsory purchase clause was to 
wither the development of British electricity supply. 
The stimulus of commercial return was withdrawn 
from a growing industry and from a leading place we 
dropped behind. After six years the position was 
recognized by our legislators and the Electric Lighting 
Act of 1888, which extended the period of concession 
to forty-two years, i.e., to 1932, was the result. The 
provisions with regard to supply by parishes, how- 
ever, remained, and at least one far-sighted scheme for 
the supply of the whole of London North of the Thames 
thus came to nothing. Subsequent history has shown 
that the supply of electricity by parishes and even by 
cities is economically wrong and recent legislation ha; 
done much to remove what, even more than compulsory 
purchase, has been an obstacle to progress. 

The extension of the terms of the concession to forty- 
two years gave a stimulus to electricity supply and un- 
dertakings began to spring up both in London and in 
the provinces. In the larger towns they were financi- 
ally successful, and enterprising local politicians argued 
that it would be cheaper to purchase the undertaking 
straight away than to wait for the term of the conces- 
Sion to run out. 

In London electricity supply has remained largely ir 
private hands, but in most provincial cities and towns 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne is now the principal exception) 
these arguments carried the day with the result that in 
contradistinction to the United States and the Con- 


=— 


tinent, electricity supply in this country is largely under 
the direct control of the local authority. Whatever 
may be thought about the theory, in practice this has 
not been disadvantageous. In the larger provincial 
cities, such as Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham and 
Bradford, the business of supplying electricity has 
been conducted with real enterprise, every advantage 
has been taken of the advances in engineering know- 
ledge, sound financial methods have been followed and 
a prosperous trade has been built up by legitimate 
means. 

But enterprising as many of both the municipal and 
privately owned undertakings were, that enterprise 
was compulsorily confined within their own areas. On 
the other hand the spread of industry away from cities 
into rural areas meant either that manufacturers must 
instal their own generating plant or do without elec- 
tricity. For many of the small local authorities were 
unwilling, or found it economically impossible, to pro- 
vide a supply, so that one effect of the 1888 Act was 
to confine electrical distribution to urban areas. 

A partial way out of this impasse was suggested in 
1898 by a Joint Committee of both Houses, presided 
over by Lord Cross. This committee recommended 
that power should be given by Act of Parliament, not 
by Board of Trade order as previously, to Companies 
formed specially for the purpose of supplying power 
over large areas. In the session of 1900 several Bills 
were introduced for this purpose and the powers of the 
Companies thus established were limited by a standara 
clause, the so-called Kitson clause, to the supply of 
energy to authorized undertakers for distribution re- 
tail and to power consumers. The direct supply of 
lighting consumers was excluded, though with the 
approval of the local authorities concerned this dis- 
ability has been overcome in some cases by the forma- 
tion of subsidiary companies working under the usual 
Board of Trade Order. 

The war considerably complicated the position. The 
demand for munitions meant a corresponding demand 
for electricity supply. This was gallantly met by the 
existing undertakings, but the situation that arose con- 
centrated attention on the necessity of re-organizing 
the existing arrangements. The country was studded 
with comparatively small generating stations, supply- 
ing comparatively small areas. In one station there 
might be a margin of spare plant to meet existing ana 
future demands, while in a neighbouring station the 
plant might be insufficient’ to meet existing demands 
let alone supply new consumers who were clamouring 
for service. Each undertaking had been allowed to 
adopt its own system of supply and frequency and 
pressure irrespective of its neighbours, and for techni- 
cal reasons this often made mutual assistance difficult 
and expensive. Among the many reconstructive 
schemes of the late war period, the re-organization of 
electricity supply had, therefore, a prominent place and 
nearly forty years after it was needed a scheme of elec- 
tricity supply by districts was permitted by Act of 
Parliament. 

As a result of this belated enlightenment the Elec- 
tricity Supply Act of 1921 makes extensive alterations 
in the old law relating to electricity supply. It places 
the general control of all electricity undertakings in 
the hands of five Commissioners, three of whom are 
engineers, and permits the division of the country into 
a number of large districts, each under the control of 
a Joint Electricity Authority. This Authority is a 
body on which are to be found representatives of all 
the local authorities in the district of the supply under- 
takings, whether municipally or company owned, and 
of the large consumers such as railway companies. 
The exact constitution varies for each district, as it is 
left to those concerned to propound their own adminis- 
trative and technical schemes for the approval of the 
Commissioners. 

The position at present is that a number of districts 
have been provisionally de-limited, inquiries have been 
held into conflicting ideas and in some cases the Com- 
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missioners have published their views on the subject. 
At the moment no Joint Electricity Authority has actu- 
ally been formed, but this will cease to be true before 
very long. That the provisions of the Act have not 
been sooner enforced is due to no engineering diffi- 
culties but to the antagonistic views of the existing 
municipal and private supply authorities on question of 
finance and representation and to the enormous pres- 
sure of work forced upon the Commissioners by the 
1919 and 1922 Acts. However, leaving aside details, 
and dealing only with broad principles, it may be stated 
with confidence that these Acts have swept away many 
hampering shackles and have given the electricity 
supply industry a freedom of which it will be its own 
fault if it does not take advantage. 

This freedom will also be to the advantage of the 
increasing number of the industrial and domestic public 
who use electricity for one or other purposes. For it 
will mean a reduction in administrative charges, more 
efficient supply owing to cencentration of the generat- 
ing plant in economic, large stations, rather than in in- 
efficient small ones, a policy coloured by the needs of 
large areas rather than by the needs of a city or parish 
and a greater realization of the fact that electricity 
supply is a problem of countries and continents rather 
than of towns and villages. 


per cent. Treasury Bills repayable on 

These Bills, which are oak on the cor fa 
customs and tobacco monopoly, are issued in amo : 
of 10, 40 and 100 dollars, and are payable in een 
currency, gold coins or in Austrian paper m oney a 
lated at 70,000 crowns to the §, the half-yearly freon 
being deducted at once from the issue price (par) The 
redemption is promised in dollars, or in Austrian ‘ices 
at the fixed rate of exchange of 70,000 crowns, but th 

holders are entitled to convert the bills into bonds * 
the proposed International Reconstruction Loan the 
proceeds of which will be used also for the redemption 
of the above mentioned gold crown bills. It jis - 
pected that these two bill issues will meet the immediate 
requirements of the Exchequer, at least until the end of 
January, when foreign credits can be raised on certain 
gold assets which will become available shortly. Con. 
sequently, if all goes well, the Government will not have 
to rely any longer on the printing press. However, it 
may be observed that a great deal depends on the suc- 
cess of the dollar treasury bill issue which it is true, js 
underwritten by the Vienna Banks. Should the public 
not take up the whole amount, the banks may have to 
rediscount some portion of the balance with the bank 
of issue, and this may lead to an increase in the note 
circulation. Another important emission is pending— 


_ that of the shares of the Austrian National Bank, prac. 
_ tically the entire capital of which, or 28} million gold 


Overseas News 


Japan. The fact that some banks had recently been 
a little too liberal in lending money for a long period in | 
the anticipation that the market would comfortably 
pass over the end of the year was partly responsible for | 
the tightness. of short money towards the end of the 
month, which was accentuated by the flowing of money 
to the Osaka market where stringency was more 
acutely being felt. Thus as the end of the month ap- 
proached the rate of short loans was rising gradually, 
eventually on the last day reaching as high as 11 per 
cent., but dropping suddenly to g per cent. on Decem- 
ber 1, owing to the large disbursements of the interest, 
and the repayment of Government loans. On Novem- 
ber 29, the Nippon Sekigen Bank suspended payment. 
It is a small bank in Kyoto with a paid-up capital of 
Y.1,850,000 and is little known except among those 
banks who have some connexion with it. It is said that 
the bank has been particularly interested in financing a 
speculator who is the chief director of the Osaka Rice 
Exchange, as well as the managing-director of the 
same bank, and that his failure in speculation has driven 
the bank to suspend payment. So far, however, no 
effect has been felt by the money market, and no dis- 
turbance is anticipated. The stock market continued 
dull, and the condition of the silk market became very 
quiet after a period of activity. In view of the continu- 
ance of inactivity in the cotton yarn market, voluntary 
curtailment of production has been carried out by spin- 
ning companies. 

Austria. The latest statement of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank shows for the period to November 30 a 
small decline in the note circulation, the first which has 
occurred for a good many months. This contraction in 
the fiduciary issue is the consequence of the issue of the 
first slice of gold treasury bills, amounting to thirty 
million gold crowns, which the Vienna Banks have 
taken up. Two-thirds of this amount have already 
been paid fer in Foreign Bills, and the balance of ten 
millions—equal to another 250 million paper crowns, 
will be forthcoming soon. This transaction is the first 
step towards the financial reconstruction of Austria as 
mapped out in agreement with the Committee of the 
League of Nations. It enables the Government to 
cease for the time being the purchases of foreign ex- 


changes required for its own purposes and even leaves 
a surplus available for the needs of trade. Further | 
steps in this direction are taken this week. Applica- } 
tions are now being received for six million dollars 8 


crowns and of 30 millions in shares of 100 gold crowns, 
is now offered for public subscription at par. The sub- 


| scribers may tender in payment gold coins or dollars, 


pounds, Swiss francs, Dutch florins and Scandinavian 
currencies at rates to be fixed officially. The holders 
of the dollar Treasury bills have a preferential right of 
subscription in connection with this issue; for each 
forty dollars they can apply for one share and surrender 
twelve dollar-worth of Treasury bills, together with the 
balance of $8.2634 in cash. Even should the State be 
able to get along without the assistance of the printing 
press, this does not mean that the note circulation will 
remain stationary, as the National bank is certain to 
have to meet, sooner or later, considerable commercial 
requirements. At present, trade and bourse specula- 
tion stagnate, nevertheless, money is scarce and loar 
rates are very stiff. This, however, is due to the lack 
of confidence in the national currency, and the high in- 
terest rates include a large percentage of insurance 
against a possible further fall in the value of the crown. 
Moreover, the investors have locked up their spare 
funds in merchandise or foreign bills. These funds 
will find their way back to the open market when the 
currency conditions improve, and this reflex no doubt 
will assist commerce. But should the revival of trade 
proceed at a quicker pace than that of the distribution 
of the hoards, it is difficult to see how the banking com- 
munity can fulfil its task without the help of the cen- 
tral institution, and this probably will entail an increase 
in the circulation. | Such notes, however, would be 
backed by commercial paper and not by unsatisfactory 
Government chits. 

Sweden. Whilst Denmark and Norway have ex- 
perienced in recent months serious banking difficulties 
which have been overcome only with the assistance of 
the Governments, Sweden had been spared such 
troubles since about a year.: However, of late, weak 
spots have also been disclosed in that country though, 
thanks to the intervention of the powerful Stockholm 
institutions, matters have been arranged at least to 
the satisfaction of the creditors. “The Svenska Handels- 
banken, one of the important Stockholm banks, for in- 
stance, has to face losses of kr.g5 millions which will 
swallow up the greater part of the reserve funds and 
also the current year’s profit, so that the resources 
which remain at its disposal are not sufficient for the 
business, and have to be added to by means of an issue 
of 7 per cent. Certificates of Indebtedness repayable in 
fifteen years. In addition to the present capital of 80 
millions and of the remaining reserves of 40 millions, 
the Handelsbanken has created kr: 40 million certifi- 
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cates, which have to be taken up by the Stockholm 
Enskilda Bank and Skandinaviska Kredit AB. The 
osses incurred by the bank are partly due to the ill 
success Of a subsidiary finance company and partly to 
the breakdown of customers. It is stated that the 
public bank inspector and the Swedish Banking Asso- 
ciation, now regard the position of the Handelsbanken 
as safe. Another reconstruction on the carpet at pre- 
sent is that of a leading provincial institution, the 
Wermlands Enskilda Bank, Karlstad, which appears 
to have lost its entire reserves, exceeding 30 million 
kronor, and 85 per cent. of the capital of kr. 22,290,000. 
The bank, which was founded over eighty years ago, 
did a sound business in its own province, but during the 
war boom it ventured outside its natural sphere of 
activity, with the usual result. It is now proposed to 
re-establish the former capitalization by the creation of 
kr. 18,903,405 new shares, whose issue is guaranteed 
and to float on the market the 7 million 7 per cent. 
certificates of indebtedness repayable at par in fifteen 

rs. The latter will be taken up in the first instance 
by the two above-mentioned Stockholm Banks which 
have intervened in favour of the Svenska Handels- 


banken. 


New Issues 


City of Bergen. A £1,000,000 54 per cent. loan of 
1922 was Offered at 98. The bonds will be for £500, 
£100 and £20—and their equivalents at the fixed ex- 
change of kroner 18.14 per %& Sterling. Coupons will 
be payable in London in sterling, and in Bergen and 
Christiania in Norwegian kroner. The loan will be 
redeemed during forty years by an accumulative sink- 
ing fund, beginning in January, 1924, to be applied by 
half-yearly drawings when the price is at or above par 
and by purchases otherwise. On and after January, 
1933, the City reserves the right to repay the whole 
loan at par or to increase the sinking fund. Bonds 
and coupons can be desposited with the Bergen Muni- 
cipality and certificates obtained in the name of the 
owner, interest being remitted by cheque. The object 
of the issue is to provide for the construction of water- 
works, roads, houses, etc. An attractive investment. 


Spicers, Ltd. Application is to be made to the Stock 
Exchange Committee for permission to deal in 
£250,000 54 per cent. 20-year Notes, due December 1, 
1942, to be redeemed by purchase in the market or by 
drawings at par in annual amounts of £17,000 from 
December 1, 1928 to 1937 and £16,000 from Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, to 1942. Redemption can be anticipated 
in whole or in part at par, on or after December 1, 
1927. These Notes have been issued to provide for 
the redemption of the existing 8 per cent. Notes and 
were purchased by Messrs. Higginson & Co. at 98 per 
cent. Holders of 8 per cent. Notes exercised a conver- 
sion option to the extent of £110,100, and Messrs. 
Higginson have sold the remairider of the 54 Notes 
privately at 98 per cent., paying all expenses in con- 
nexion with the sale and receiving a commission of 
3per cent. Debenture stock outstanding amounts to 
£104,620 and the company undertakes not to issue 
any Debenture and Debenture Stock involving any 
charge upon any of the property of the Company ex- 
ceeding at any one time (with any secured Debentures 
or Debenture stock for the time being outstanding) the 
aggregate sum of £150,000. The Notes look like a 
well-secured industrial investment. 


Grovesend Steel and Tinplate. For informa- 
tion only it was announced that the Grovesend 
Steel and Tinplate Company has created and 
sold, at got, to the British Trusts Association, 
£350,000 6 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
which will be repaid on or before December, 1950, by 
means of a Cumulative Sinking Fund of 14 per. cent. 
No information is given, in the announcement, con- 
cerning the earning power or financial position of the 
company, or concerning the value of the assets on which 
stock is secured. 


Home Petroleum Company. One of the increas- 
ingly familiar notices ‘‘ for information only,’’ tells us 
that certain processes for cracking and transforming 
heavy oils, have been acquired from Oil Transformers, 
Ltd., for £80,000 payable in cash. The issued capital 
of the Home Petroleum Company is 321,607 5s. shares, 
which leaves a bare margin over the £80,000 required 
to purchase the process rights. But the aforemen- 
tioned Oil Transformers, Ltd., has agreed to provide 
the cost, estimated not to exceed £60,000, of erecting 
units capable of treating 80 tons per day, in considera- 
tion of the allotment of fully paid shares in the Home 
Petroleum Company, equivalent in nominal value to 
the amount expended. This arrangement means that 
ultimately the purchase consideration of Oil Trans- 
formers may work out at £20,000 in cash and £60,000 
in shares. As Oil Transformers held the process rights 
and is now going to provide the working capital, the 
complications of the arrangement are more manifest 
than its advantages. 


New Issues in November. During November cir- 
cumstances were almost wholly unfavourable to the 
making of public appeals and the total of £93 millions 
is £8} millions below the amount raised in November 
1921. Eleven months of the year having elapsed, ex- 
amination of the total capital issues is interesting and 
shows that £228 millions subscribed is nearly £32 mil- 
lions higher than for the corresponding period of 1921 
This gain is due to the increased amounts raised on 
behalf of India and Ceylon and of foreign countries : 
Great Britain’s proportion is little changed and the 
Colonies have received considerably less. But whilst in 
1922 Great Britain will have subscribed nearly five 
times as much to foreign government, municipal and 
other issues as in 1920, the position is still very different 
from that existing before the war, when in the three 
years ended 1913, Great Britain, according to the 
Economist’s record, raised for home purposes £1074 
millions against £278 millions for use in foreign 
countries and £213? millions for the Colonies and 
British Possessions. The table of capital issues given 
below is taken from the compilation of the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank : 


000’s omitted. Great* India British Foreign 


Britain. Ceylon. Possessions. Countries. Total 
2 2 2 2 
Nov. 1920 23,352 122 8,654 893 33,021 
11 months. 326,162 3,296 34,922 11,367 375,747 
Nov. 1921 4,942 — 13,514 45 18,501 
11 months. 96,701 19,625 55,725 24,391 196,442 
Nov. 1922 5,581 114 1,830 2,219 9,744 
il months. 95,519 36,079 39,325 57,211 228,134 


*Excluding British Government Loans raised directly for national purposes. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


c. HE steady rise in the American rate of exchange 
directs renewed attention to the possibility of re- 
establishing a market between London and New 
York in American railroad shares and bonds. Already 
some people are beginning to buy Canadas, and brokers 
are being asked for lists of American railroad shares. 
Shrewd clients evidently appreciate the possibilities that 
exist in this direction, and that there is a public ready- 
made for absorption of what we used to call Yankees, 
every broker is well aware. So long as the prices on 
this side were standing so very much higher. than the 
corresponding values in New York—the difference 
being due, of course, to the rate of exchange—people 
would not look at Americans on any consideration. 
The American exchange is only about .30 below the 
normal that ruled in the days when, for Stock Exchange 
purposes, the dollar was invariably taken as going five 
to the £ sterling, and, almost imperceptibly, prices of 
American stocks and shares are coming into closer 
correspondence with each other, here and in New York. 
A new area for speculative investment and for specula- 
tion pure and simple, such as would be afforded by re- 
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establishment, after eight years, of the Yankee market, 
would be welcomed with open arms by people on this 
side. I don’t suppose that jobbers would altogether 
love it, seeing that it might mean a reversion to the old 
days of the Hard-Boiled Egg Club and other institu- 
tions formed by jobbers who stayed in Throgmorton 
Street until eight o’clock every night. If it meant 
business, however, even this discomfort might be toler- 
ated. There is no exaggeration in saying that a good 
deal of the danger which unquestionably attended 
speculation in Yankees in the old days has been re- 
moved by the suppression of the German element that, 
in Stock Exchange phrase, cut commissions to ribbons 
and reduced jobbing to a mere matter of gambling. 
Prophetic vision may not require such strong glasses 
as some would think if it is to discern, once more, the 
thronging of Shorter’s Court after hours by a multitude 
of brokers and jobbers. America has stock to sell. 
England and Scotland are both on the qui vive for a 
new interest in speculative life. Once the exchange is 
regulated to within something like normal bounds, we 
shall see that American market spring up again as sure 
as eggs are eggs, and expensive eggs at that. 

Difficulties in the way of securing anything like 
reasonable lines of rubber shares are the mainspring of 
the reason why a policy of amalgamation is being dis- 
cussed in a good many circles that do not seek oppor- 
tunities for press ventilation of their views. Having 
tided over a desperate crisis, there are numbers of 
rubber producing companies which would in all proba- 
bility be glad enough to link their now improved for- 
tunes with other companies of similar calibre. When 
rubber was weltering in the slough of 6d. or 7d. a Ib. 
these companies looked with the utmost jealousy upon 
every sixpence they possessed. But now that the sky 
has cleared, and rubber is over 1s. per lb. once more, 
the companies adopt a less suspicious attitude towards 
one another, and it may not be long before we hear of 
a few fairly comprehensive schemes of amalgamation 
that are not likely to be turned down by shareholders 
in the companies affected. When raw material is flat 
and unprofitable, nobody wants to buy shares. When 
rubber is rising, the holder of shares rather indignantly 
resents the idea of selling. Those who want to take a 
hand in the market find themselves called upon to pay 
what look like excessive prices. With more shares to 
deal in, a greater elasticity of market would be secured, 
and there is sound sense in the argument that amalga- 
mations would have the effect of increasing the number 
of shares available for negotiation and thereby render- 
ing the market freer. 

Many thousands of eyes are fixed very anxiously 
upon the forthcoming Mexican Eagle dividend an- 
nouncement, estimates ranging from nothing to 20 per 
cent., so there is plenty of scope for speculation. The 
oil market as a whole, however, is what we call a bad 
one. No public buying worth speaking about; no 
good news to look forward to in the immediate future. 
It was a blow for the Trinidad group when the popular 
Leaseholds Company passed its dividend the other day. 
Although the British Government have announced their 
intention of not parting with their Anglo-Persians, this 
failed to put any kick into the market for the shares. 
The price had fallen in advance, and failed to recover 
to any material extent. The iron and steel list is about 
the best of the lot at present. There is a good deal 
doing in the shares, orders emanating both from the 
North and the West of England. Some people notice 
with surprise that Vickers have not yet taken any 
prominent part in the recovery which has come over 
this section. 

Janus 
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Money and Exchange 


Thanks to the War Loan interest 

and consequent increase of £18} a in 7 i 
of England’s Government securities and of £3 ank 
lions in other deposits, the market has been re ne 
supplied with floating cash and balances The _ 
picked up day after day at rates ranging “ae 
1 per cent. Discount rates, however, have been ~ 
sticky and have not responded at all heartily 4 
ease in short loan rates, the continuance of which is 
certain to be short-lived, as the demand for Christm ~ 
and the end of the year eat up the supply. Am 
foreign exchanges New York has continued to —_ 
up under the influence of gold shipments to the United 
States and the restricted purchases on this side : t 
American goods. Berlin was affected by doubts = 
the result of the Premiers’ meeting and consequent] 
about the possibility of a Brussels conference. Other 
Continental exchanges show little movement apart from 
demoralization of the Greek drachma. 


Publications Received 


Statistics of Iron and Steel Industries.—The present v 
been prepared and follows, with additions 
improvements, the annual volumes issued formerly by the 
Iron, Steel and Allied Trades Federation. The range of 
Statistics, both in regard to Great Britain and foreign coun- 
tries, is wide and the period covered is in many instances 
extensive A startling indication of severity of industrial de- 
pression and the effect of the mining dispute in 1921 is con. 
tained in the table of production of pig-iron in Great Britain 
from 1740-1921. For 1921 the production was lower than 
for seventy years past. Copies of this authoritative Year 
Book may be obtained from the National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers, Caxton House (East), London, 


S.W.1. 5s. 4d. post free. 
Commerce Monthly. December. National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 


Danish Foreign Office Journal and Danish Commercial Review. 
In English. October and November. Danish Foreign Office, 
Copenhagen. 

Fuel Economy Review. Nov. 1s. The Review disseminates 
knowledge and information concerned with efficient fuel 
utilization. 

Manchester Guardian Commercial Reconstruction in Europe— 
Section Eleven. Stabilization of Exchanges. The Historic 
Bank of England. European Banking. Is. 

Monthly Review. Nov. 30. London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. December 5. 
Is. 


The International Financial Situation.—Address delivered by 
Edgar Crammond to the London Chamber of Commerce. 


Dividends 


British Overseas Bank.—Final 3 p.c. on “ A” Ord., making 
6 p.c. for year ended October 31, as for 1920-21. 

BritisH Topacco Co. (AusTRALIA).—Interim 3 p.c., as a year ago. 

CarrerAS.—Final 10 p.c., tax free, making 15 p.c., tax free, 
for year ended October 31. 

Cutt TeLePHone.—lInterim 3s. per share, tax free. 

Frepk. Sace.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord., making 8 p.c. for year ended 
Sept- 30, against 10 p.c. for 1920-21. 

Guaranty Trust Company or New York.—Quarterly dividend of 
3 p.c. 

Lewis AND Burrows.—12} p.c. on Ord. for year ended September 
30, as for 1920-21. 

Orient Steam NaviGAaTION.—124 p.c. on Deferred for year ended 
June 30, as for 1920-21. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Go., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £26,401,000. Income £8,046,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


Funding 
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_—4s.on shares. The previous distribution 
poe oot of arrears on ‘‘ A ’’ Cumulative Preference shares 
on 29s. in June, 1920. The dividend now declared will leave 
a. in arrears, as at December 31 next. 


Sup p.c. 
Tue Oxrorp.—Interim 4 p.c. on Ord., as a year ago. 
Waycoop-OT1s.—Interim 2} p.c. on Ord., as a year ago. 


x BrewsrY.—Final 5 p.c., tax free, on Ord., making 10 


ar for year ended October 31, as for 1920-21. 


Company Meeting 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA CO., LTD, 


LIQUIDATION OF ENEMY DEBT, 


Tug AnnuaL GgNERAL MEETING of the South-West Africa Co. 
Ltd. was held on the 6th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad 


E.C. 
= Chairman (Mr. Edmund Davis) said that the company 
originally purchased about 1,220,000 enemy-held shares from the 
Public Trustee at lls. 6d. per share, and of these 1,188,368 had 
heen received, and were dealt with in the accounts to June 30, 
1922. On the debit side of the balance-sheet they had deducted 
this number, which had been cancelled, from the issued capital, 
javing the number of shares now issued at 561,632. With 
regard to the investments, they had brought in their British 
Colonial, and foreign (other than German and Hungarian) in- 
vestments at cost, or market price if lower, at £429,730. A 
list of these investments was set out in the report, and the only 
change since the date of the balance-sheet was the sale of their 
£10,000 Brazilian Loan, 1911, £1,200 Brazilian 5 per cent. 
Funding, and £5,000 Chilian 5 per cent. Loan, 1911, and the 
of £50,000 5 per cent. National War Bonds, 1928. The 
German and Hungarian investments were taken in the balance- 
sheet at the market-price on June 30 last, as quoted on the 
Berlin Bourse, and these investments now stood in the company’s 
books at 49.486. The taking of all the investments into the 
accounts on this basis necessitated the writing of £48,690 off the 
British, Colonial, and foreign investments, and £649,338 off the 
German and Hungarian. These were large amounts, but so far 
as the company was concerned they were matters of the past, 
as the purchase of the enemy shares at a discount of 8s. 6d. 
per share on the shares which had already been delivered made 
adifference in favour of the company of £502,212, which was 
credited in the profit and loss appropriation account, and the 
same account had also been credited with £189,207 in respect 
of the settlement of claims for interest and compensation in 
respect of the German bank balances and investments from Jan. 
1, 1915, to Jan. 10, 1920, less expenses. These two items 
amounted to 4,691,419, which was within about £7,000 of the 
total amount of depreciation referred to. During the period 
under review it became necessary to deal with some of the 
company’s investments and shares, and in doing so a loss 
amounting to £12,540 was incurred. Debtors at £89,101 prin- 
cipally consisted of two amounts due under the settlement pre- 
viously mentioned, i.e., £39,618, due by the clearing office at 
the date of the accounts, and £44,484 balance of claim against 
the German Government. The first amount had been received 
since the date of the accounts, and a few days ago the board 
received advice that the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal had given 
formal judgment for the agreed balance of the company’s claim, 
£4,484, which might probably be paid to them in instalments, 
the first probably towards the middle of next month. They were 
obliged to incur heavy expenditure over a short period in pros- 
pecting the mineral area which was previously covered by the 
company’s concession, as they were only given until Nov. 17, 
1923, to mark out what they wished to retain. This expenditure 
was warranted by the mineralisation of the territory covered by 
the original concession. The result of the company’s operations, 
which included giving effect to the various transactions already 
telerred to, was a profit of £60,385 carried to the balance-sheet, 
and out of this profit the directors recommended the payment of 
a dividend of 6} per cent., which would absorb £35,102, and 
lave £25,283 to be carried forward, 
With regard to the company’s position at to-dav’s date, they 
had an issued capital of £561,632, and against this they had 
ash, £13,000; British, Colonial, and foreign (other than Ger- 
man and Hungarian) investments, which were worth on the 4th 
inst. £482,000; their German and Hungarian stocks they need 
mt for this purpose take into account; their shares in other 
companies, which they valued at £28,000; debtors at £44,000; 
mpaid purchase money of farms and town lots sold £35,000; 
oe at grass, £25,000; buildings, South-West Africa, £5,000; 
furniture, plant, implements, &c., £15,000; making a total of 
£447,000. That was 23s. per share. Then they remained with 
about 1,600,000 acres of land and the unsold portions of town 
lots at Grootfontein, which, taken as a whole, might be valued 
at £240,000, making a total of £887,000. That made the £1 
, Subject to the realisation of the land at the price which 
been mentioned, and which the directors considered under 
the market value, worth 31s. 6d. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


These Children need Happiness 
~Will you help to give 


OVER 26,000 ALREADY RESCUED. 
NEARLY 4,200 NOW IN THE HOMES. 


Christmas Gifts for Food and Clothing Earnestly 


Donatvens — 
‘The Rev W. Swanm, M.A. Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kewningtun Rood, 
Cheques, crossed Barclays and payable Wak and Strays” 


GRAMOPHONE 


Magnificent Walnut Cabinet 
in QUEEN ANNE Style 


3’ 6" wide, 34” high, 23” deep, by JEWETT, 
with enclosed Record Cabinet. Beautiful 
tone, fitted with Jewett noiseless motor, 
improved reproducer and amplifying horn. 
Tone modulator. Double balanced lid. 


Price 60 guineas 


L. J. CHIBBETT 
Sentinel House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 


CUT CRYSTAL CHINA 


We specialise in Christmas and 
Wedding Presents. 


WHITE & WILBERT, LTD. 


(THE COUNTESS OF CARNWATH) 


20 BROOK ST., BOND ST., W.1 


Phone : Mayfair 1108. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daity Grapuic. 


L N D A brilliant book."—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, KBE Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVI RO N s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
The best handbook to London Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
& ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


~~ 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON 4 S. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen—Darlington. Paris Sow York— 
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Latest Stock 
N of 
Issues. Gold. 
European 
Countries 
Austria 3,133,276 
Belgium 6,594 267 
Britain (B. of E. W 102 } 154 
Britain (State) £ 291 
Bulgaria Leva 3,800 38 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,708 808t 
Denmark Kr. 478 228 
Esthonia Mk. 850 352+ 
Finland Mk. 1,336 43 
France Fr. 36,114 5,532 


Germany (Bk.) Mk. 643,750 1,005 


other Mk. 81,227 
Greece Dr. 2,327 1,360t 
Holland Fi. 965 590 
Hungary Kr. 70,371 ? 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,874 1,318t 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,043 64 
Norway Kr. 360 147 
Poland Mk. 602,809 33 
Portugal Esc. 885 9 
Roumania Lei 15,482 4,760 
Spain Pes. 4,090 2,523 
Sweden Kr, 535 274 
Switzerland Fr. 916 531 
Other Countries 
Australia if 23 
Canada (Bk.) $ 177 } 

Canada (State) $ 269 165 
Egypt SE 28 3 
India Rs. 1,782 24 
Japan Yen. 1,236 1,275t 
New Zealand S 8 8t 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,299 3,088 
t+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 


Figures and Prices 


Ratio Previous Note issue 
N 30 


Gold to Note 
Notes. Issue. 


ov. 
1921. 


3,132,671 120,613 


4 6,621 = 
103 
38 295 313 
1 3,758 3,629 
9,951 11,872 
47+ 466 471 
41t 40. 
3 1,369 1,327 
15 35,789 36,489 
pane 562,165 100,944 
51,118 7,544 
2,185 2,121 
59 978 1,021 
70,211 24,742 
9t 14,231 13,640 
1 5,147 4,619 
38 366 404 
— 579,973 207,029 
1 851 696 
31 15,434 13,614 
60 4,135 4,292 
50 541 628 
58 912 949 
159 

37 269 287 
10 25 35 
13 1,792 1,735 
103+ 1,103 1,233 
100+ 8 7 
134 2,321 3,242 


Dec. 2, '22. Nov. 25, ’22. Dec. 3, ’21. 


7,740,977 7,779,999 
1,073,035 1,088,618 
731,920 1,100,107 


Total deadweight ......... 7,778,862 


1,072,963 
735,915 
Bank of England Advances 10,750 
Departmental Do. 201,488 


179,538 


27,250 
194,438 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions was due to conversions, and from March 30, 1922, to 
Oct. 31, 1922, a further addition of £134 millions is attributable 


to this cause. 


Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the year £88 millions was actually devoted to 


redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Dec. 2, '22. Nov. 25, ’22. Dec. 3, ’21. 
& 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 534,192 


», Expenditure ,, ,, 524,533 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +9,659 
Customs and Excise ...... 193,826 
Income and Super Tax.... 176,378 
12,237 
Excess Profits Duties...... 954 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 33,597 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 


Dec. 6, ’22. Nov. 30, ’22. 
& 


Public Deposits ............ 11,142 
Other 126,554 
Government Securities ... 66,892 
Other 65,831 
132,723 
123,064 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 101,914 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,447 
22,833 
16.5% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 


Dec. 6, ’22. Nov. 


Total outstanding ......... 290,578 
Called in but not cancld. 1,532 
27,000 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 240,896 


4 
622,800 598,312 
475,276 688,441 
+47,524 —90,129 
189,477 220,251 
173,307 165,465 
11,612 9,939 
954 29,714 
34,600 83,750 
82,593 69,363 
Dec. 5, ’21 
& 
17,029 11,996 
104,435 142,743 
121,464 154,739 
48,305 70,064 
67,935 80,636 
116,240 150,700 
122,884 124,962 
101,734 105,512 
127,440 128,434 
23,006 21,922 
18.9% 143% 
30, '22. Dec. 7, ’21. 
& 
287,911 315,714 
1,534 1,772 
27,000 ,500 
21,150 19,450 
266,042 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Dec. 6, '22. Nov. 29, 22. Dec. 7 


650,323 & 
Metropolitan 31,900 
60,859 47,934 62/937 
743,082 671,133 790;961 
Year to date.................. 34,395,459 33,652,377 32,548 133 
Do. (Country) ............ 2,635,298 2,574,439 1048, 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Oct., '22, Sept. 


Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc... 200,219 197,620 921, 136 
Deposits 1,729,413 1,703,911 1,846 153 
Acceptances 57,115 50,171 51,447 
Discounts 311,837 298,856 413,013 
389,112 400,471 320,698 
MONEY RATES Dec. 7, '22. Nov. 30, '22. Dec. 7, '21 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 25-4 24 34-4 
6 Months’ Bank Bills 2 23 3h} 
Weekly Loans ............. 14-2 3 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Dec. 7, ’22. Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 


New York, $ to ...... 4.56§ 4.51§ 4.07) 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.57§ 4.523 4.073 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.56} 4.514 4.42} 
Mexico d. to 263d. 264d. 33d, 
B. Aires, d. 00 444¢d. 44§d. 434d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs... 64d. 744. 
Valparaiso, $ to £......... 37.50 37.40 39.00 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 443d. 432d. Wd. 
Lima, per Peru, £......... 7% prem. 6% prem. 12}% prem. 
Paris, 00 64.75 65.10 54.20 
Do., 1 month forward ... 64-86 65.17 54.22 
Berlin, marks to & ...... 37,000 35,500 825 
Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 70.25 70.60 56.20 
Amsterdam, fl. to % ...... 11.43 11.41} 11.38 
Switzerland, fres. to £... 24.25 24.28 21.19 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 16.94 16.76 16.98 
Christiana, 24.23 24.40 28.20 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 22.18 22.14 21.60 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ .. 180} 180 222 
91g 95 O44 
Madrid, pesetas to £...... 29.48 29.43 28.84 
Greece, drachma to ... 475 315 99} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23 24d. 43d. 
Vienna, kr, to & pbepeeneudas 320,000 320,000 13,000 
Prague, kr. tO 144 143 367} 
Budapest, kr. to £......... 10,500 10,500 3,200 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 735 725 nom, 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 325 325 275 
Sofia, leva to 640 620 625 
Warsaw, marks to %...... 80,000 79,000 13,750 
Constntnple., piastres to 4 850 830 745 
Alexandria, piastres to & 973 973 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d. to rupee } 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 293d. 294d. 314d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 384d. 37}d. 434d. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 283d. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 25§d. 253d. 2834. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Oct.* End Sept., End Oct, 


1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,278,964 1,299,798 1,442,362 
Unemployed 180,589 190,048 224,614 
Percentage 14.1 14.6 15.6 


*At the end of October the Live Register of Labour Er- 
change showed a total of 1,385,000 unemployed—an increase of 
17,000 compared with the end of September. 


COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending Nov. 25, Nov. 19, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
5,471,800 5,376,000 5,440,500 4,673,600 
225,998,800 220,527,000 215,151,000 128,281,300 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1922. 1922. 

Oct., Sept., 

tons. tons. 
Pig Iron 481,500 430,300 
Yr. to date 3,871,100 3,389,600 
Steel 565,200 555,900 


Yr. to date 4,673,600 4,108,400 


Hemp, 
Jute, fir 
Wool, A 

Greas 
La Plat: 
Lincoln 
Tops, 
Rubber, 
Leather, 


OVERS! 
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FREIGHT 


MET 
‘ PAPER MONEY (in millions) | Gold 
% Coppe 
| 
Spelte 
| Coal, 
CHE) 
| Nitrati 
Indigo 
Linsee! 
Linsee 
Palm ( 
| Petrole 
FOOD 
Flour, 
Wheat, 
| Wheat, 
| N.Y. 
TEXTI 
| Cotton, 
Ameri 
Cotton, 
Sakel 
Exports 
| Re-expor 
Balance 
Expt. cot 
Do. piece 
Export 
Export c 
Do, quan 
Export ir 
Export m 
Tonnage 
INDEX |! 
United Ki 
Wholesale 
Cereals 
Other Fox 
Textiles 
Minerals 
Miscellane 
Total 
Retail (Mi 
Labour). 
etc, 
From Cara 
West Italy 
Marseilles 
Port Said 
| Islands 
B. Ai 
| 1922. wal. 
L | Aug., Oct., Australia 
tons. tons. B. Aires 
411,700 235,50) ens 
2,959,300 2, 064,00 N. Americe 
520,800 405,400 Bombay 
8,552,500 2,800,000 Aexandria 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


NERALS, ETC. 
METALS, MI Dec. 7, '22. Nov. 30, °22. 


91s. 3d. 


rails, heavy 

, Standard 
Straits 

soft foreign 


best Admiralty 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
trate of Soda per ton 
Bengal per Ib. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton 
i , La Plata ton 

Oil, Bengal spot ton 
w. white gal. 
Turpentine cwt. 
FOOD 

, Country, straights 
oi ex mill 280 Ib. 

t, English Gaz. Avge. 
r 480 Ibs 


Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. 


TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 
American per Ib. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 
Sakel per Ib. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton 
Jute, first marks = 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Merino Ib. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 
Lincoln Wethers 
Tops, 64’s 
Rubber, Std. Crepe 
Leather,sole bends, 
per Ib. 


OVERSEAS TRADE (in 


Balance of Imports 
Expt. cotton gds. total 
Do, piece gds. sq. yds. 
Export woollen goods 
Export coal value ... 
Do, quantity tons 
Export iron, steel 
Export machinery 
Tonnage entered 

» Cleared 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— 
Wholesale (Economist) 


Cereals and Meat .... 
Other Food Products 


42s. 7d. 


134 cents. 


137 cents. 


14.82d. 


18.50d. 
£32.0.0 
£37.0.0 


thousands) 


Oct., 
1922. 


& 
85,015 


60,399 
8,277 
16,339 
14,653 
353,654 
4,490 - 
6,993 
6,196 
5,162 
4,561 
4,125 
5,589 


Nov., 


1922. 


p 
1922. 


178 179 


1921. 


124 cents. 


11.11d. 
19.75d. 


£39.0.0 
£24.10.0 


1914. 


203 100 


Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, Middle. 


(Frankfurter Zeitung) 
All Commodities 


All Commodities 


FREIGHTS 
Cardiff to 
West Italy 


Marseilles 


1922. 
9,449 
United States—WholesaleNov. 1, Oct. 1, S 
(Bradstreet’s) 1922. 1922. 


1922. 
4,322 


1922. 
2,911 


1922. 


Dec. 7, 
922. 


1921. 


11/0 


1914, 


184 8.9 


ept. 1, Nov. 1, Aug. 1, 
1921. 


1914. 


$ $ $ $ 
13.3482 12.5039 12.0793 11.3514 


Nov. 30, 
1922. 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


Country. Months. Imports. Exports. 


Belgium 3 2,031 1,334 
Denmark 
3,798 


ua 


Li 
Kr. 
Switzerland Fr. 


Australia 
B. S. Africa £ 


DAADAWIAR 


Japan 

New Zealand £ 

Siam Ticals 

United States $ 
{To Sept., 22. *To June, 1922. 
+ The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 

tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 

the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Dec. 7, Nov. 30, ’'22. Dec- 7, ’21. 
56 49] 


92 
81} 


+ 


Funding 733 
Victory 

Local Loans 

Conversion 33 
Bank of England 

India 3} 
Argentine (86) 

Belgian 

Brazil (1914) 

Chilian (1886) 

Chinese 

French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 

Russian 

RAILWAYS 

Great Central Pref. 
Great Eastern 

Great Northern Pref. ... 
Great Western 

Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 
London Chatham 


Metropolitan 
Do. 
Midland Def. 
North Brit. 
North Eastern 
South Eastern Def. 
Underground “A” 
Antofagasta 
B.A. Gt. Southern 
Do. Pacific 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Argentine 
Grand Trunk 
Do. 
Leopoldina 
San Paulo 
United of Havana 


INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref ... 
Armstrongs 

Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 
Burmah Oil 

Coats 


Fine Spinners 
Hudson Bay .... 
Imp. Tobacco .... 


Mexican Eagle 
Royal Mail 


Dec. 7, 
374d. 324d. 363d. = 
al. Silver, cig No. 1 ton 65.0.0 45.0.0  £5.10.0 
Sc’h pig + 660 
Iron, £9.0.0 £9.0.0 £10.10.0 
737 | ” France Fr. 1 16,157 — 2,472 y 
Stee £62.11.9 £62.1.3 £67.8.9 | Mk 
287 Copp £180.3.9 £174.2.6 £167.76 | 
937 Tin, £26.0.0 £26.00 £25.12.6 | Fi. 
961 Lead £38.15.0 £39.00 °£26.5.0 
~ 28s. 3d. 27s. Od. 25s. 9d. 
£14.00 £1400 £16.00 
8s. 6d. 8s. 6d. lls. 6d. ip 
21. 437.10.0 39.0.0 £29.0.0 | Brazil Mrs. 
4 £19.2.6 £16.10.0 £17.0.0 | Canada $ a 
136 34.0.0 £34.10.0  £89.10.0 | Egypt LE 
163 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. Cex 
100s. 6d. 114s. Od. 69s. 6d. 
33s. 6d. 34s. 6d. 87s. 6d. = 
MM 42s. 5d. 46s. 3d. 
3-4 
Do. eve 942 95 
17.50d. Do. 99} 994 89}8 
91. Do. 1023 102% 98% 
6.0. 
07 
19d. 19d. 16}d. 
334. 13d. 13}d. 11d. 
3id. 74d. 7d. 
1d. 61d. 62d. 44d. 
00 1s. 13d. Is. 1d. 113d. 
Wd. 
rem. 2s. 3d. 2s. 3d. 2s. 7d. 2 ie 
—ten monthe— 
Oct., 
= |_| 1921. 1922, 1921. 
1.38 & & 
84,734 813,557 912,273 
598 62,265 595,123 580,927 
320 Reexports — 10,386 86,151 88,025 
12,083 132,283 243,321 
399 16,524 155,573 145,584 
842,411 3,421,932 2,208,753 
5.84 4,123 48,453 47,074 
994 4,851 58,404 32,708 
3,406 51,673 16,758 
4,973 49,861 52,856 
00 5,421 35,043 90,020 | 604 26 
non. 4,060 48,879 28,448 istrict 45} 46 19} 
42 
(Oct., Sept., Nov., July, 188 183 of 
861922. 1922, 1921. 1914. 1223 1234 
864 885 873} 951 579 323 324 213 

703 700 6823 672 352 7/0 7/0 5/3 
154d. Tettiles 1,2008 1,154 1,116 1.1173 616} 74 72 42} 
aid Minerals (7044 83 85 52} 

Miscellaneous .......... 811 813 818 9433 6553 812 84} 34 
Total 4,283 4,964 4,189 4,458 2,565 D 154$xD 145 

Food, Rent, Clothing, ef. ... 3 
1921. Germany—W holesale 1224 105 
42,352 69} 70 44 
15.6 24/9 25/0 23/3 
18/6 17/3 14/0 
ov. 26, || 1921. Cunard 22/0 23/6 17/6 
1921. 10/6 12/3 | Dorman 18/3 17/9 14/6 
tons. 10/3 11/0 9/3 10/0 8/0 
73,600 ort Said 12/0 12/0 14/6 41/0 41/0 33/9 
Ilands 9/9 10/0 11/0 72/10} 73/0 48/9 
1921. B. Aires 11/6 12/0 13/0 32/0 31/3 25/0 
tons. Australia (wheat) 47/6 47/6 50/0 eee 23 27/32 32/6 ey 
25,500 Aires (grain) 26/3 26/3 26/3 
64,0 Lorenzo 27/6 27/6 27/6 325 327 280 
05,400 America 8/44 3/3 3/9 96 95 79 
100,000 Bombay (general) 27/6 27/6 331/32 41/32 
Amandria  (cotton-seed) 11/0 11/0 13/9 13/6 8/6 


9C6 


High-Class Cinemas. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Managing Director: Str Oswatp Srott) 
SUNDAY, 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 1l4tn Episode of 
“THE THREE MUSKETEERS” of Alexandre Dumas, etc. 


NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.—1.45 to 10.30. 


GREAT MOMENT” 
by Elinor Glyn, featuring GLORIA SWANSON and MILTON SILLS. 


ALL SOULS 
featuring MARY MILES MINTER and JACK HOLT. 


“ AESOP’S FABLE,” No. 35, etc. 
NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 
“THE CONQUERING POWER” 

From Balac’s novel, ‘‘ Eugenie Grandet,” 
featuring RUDOLPH VALENTINO and ALICE TERRY. 
LLO 
by Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
featuring JOAN MORGAN and HAYFORD HOBBS. 


“THE STRAPHANGER,” eic. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, fine set, 20 vols., £2 10s. Od. ; 
Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; Surtees’ Sporting 
Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 6 vols., £5 10s. Od.; 
Punch, fine set, 156 vols., £24; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 
vols., fine lot, £21; Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 
5 vols., £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols., 36s.: Lord Morey’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s-; Chaffer’s Pottery and 
Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and their 
Value, last edition, 42s. ; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s 
Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Lewis 
the Monk: a» romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s.; Knipe’s Evolu- 
tion in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue 
cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s-; Baxter Prints: The Pictures 
of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. ; Gilfillan’s 
British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s., 1854; Ruskin’s 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every descriptict: 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmevia 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Books 


ELF HEALING BY DIVINE UNDERSTANDING, by 

W. OWEN HUGHES, author of The Way of Health and 

Abundance, Man’s Spiritual Dominion, etc. Contents: 
The Road to Health and Happiness—The Basis of Perma- 
nent Healing—Thinking Rightly—Man’s Affinity—Preventive 
Thinking—Christian Healing—Love, the Divine Healer—Faith— 
Truth—Mind, the Governing Cause, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
lettering and top, price 6s. net; post free, 6s. 3d. Obtainable 
from the publishers, Williamson & Co., 

22, Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


and BRITISH INDIA 
Passenger and Freight Serva 
MEDITERRANEAN. EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULP 

BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA JAPAN 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASix 


Address for all 


Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 1 Cockspar 
m, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 192, 


Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Sirret, London, B.O. 


For a feeling of repose 
take a 
Mustard Bath 


the contents a carton of 
their Bath Mustard. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES; earn 
while learning. Booklet free—RecENT INsTITUTE 
154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


UBLISHING FIRM _ has opening for SE 

FICTION—preferably working-class 

perience not essential. Apply, giving particulars of any work 
done and stating if interview is desired, to Box 486, c/o Mitchell’s 
Advertising Agency, 1, Snow Hill, E.C.1. 


AGCIDENT INSURANCE 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(Payable in Advance) 


Post FREE: 


At Home anv ABROAD 


£1 


One Year 


Half Year 3 


9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death 


from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


enclose this coupes 


XUM 


9 
WW 
RAY 
\ 
\ 
\\ 
\ 
Lond \ \\ 
\ 
\\ 
\ 
A couple of tablespoonsful of so of 
COLMAN'’S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
\\ 
\ 
DAW 
AW 
| 
J. Baace 
h Hon. Le 
Got. Hen. | 
at at deat 
charge 
a 
At 
| 
The Ce 
DECEMBER 9, 1 |S 
YY fff UU BAA, TI 
Be Competitors must cut out and To the M/ 
= 
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“Glorious in a pipe” 


HERE is scarcely an interest 
in life that is no: rendered 
more absorbing by ‘‘sublime 
tobacco, glorious in a pipe.” Good 
tobacco, such as ‘‘ Three Nuns,” 
brings joy and solace and a deep 
contentment. 


“Three Nuns” a fragrance 
of rare charm. ach circlet of tobacco 
is a perfect blend in itself, ensuring a 
cool smoke to the end. 


THREE 
The same exacting oare that goes to 
the blending of Three Nuns Tobacco 
| % is devoted to the making of Three 
h i t t 
TOBACCO Ghe ano mabe 


Sold everywhere in the following packing Only blended, cclected Visgisia 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4 40z. Tins 4/8 10 for 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company ‘of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 
uare, Glasgow. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages) ESTABLISHED 1837 (Annuities 


Chic Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Board ef Directors. 
Atyazp James Esq.. Chairman. 


MP. J. Esq.. J.P. & PARR'S BANK LTD 


pelicies issued securing rwe of the 
yment on the attainment of a specified age, and a secu! vay: Sadness 


wared—one pa: 
watutdeath hereafter. | Life Assurance without Medical Bzaminatic... Ne Authorized Capital - £33,000,000 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Seoretary. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


BRITISH EQUITABLE || @ isn 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. ; Chairman: WALTER LEAF 


Deputy-Chairmen : SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 


MCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEEB ... £1,648,900 Chief General Manager: 
WESCRIBED CAPITAL ... ... ... £300,000 
MID-UP CAPITAL eee ove eee 234,508 > THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents 


in all the Pr Cities and of the | 
Kingdorn, & has C-rrespondents throughout the Wor, 
The Cempany transacts the following classes ef business: 


UFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ a Head Office 
UABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND B OTHBURY, LONDON, ec. 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


Toth MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4 


a 
XG 
\\\ 
\ 
FUNDS EXCGEED £2,000,000 
ie 
A 
E)) 
TD. 
@ 
4 = 
GE 
: 
2 
4 
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BALE’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


Barotseland. Eight Years 


Among the Barotse 
By D. W. STIRKE 


late Native Commissioner Northern Rhodesia 
With an Introductory Chapter by Sir Harry 
Johnson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., at one time H.M. 
Commissioner, etc., for Northern Rhodesia. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. With 45 Illustrations and a Map. 
21/- net. Postage inland gd. 


[Just Ready 

** Those interested in the literature of travel will read 

with interest . this most remarkable story of African 
life.’’—Edinburgh Evening News. 


Our 
Centenarian Grandfather 


1790-1890 


By A. G. BRADLEY 


From the MS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. 
Philpot, Fellow of Ch. Coll., Camb., Vicar- 
General and Archdeacon of the I. of Man, Rector 
of Gt. Cressingham, etc., etc. With a preface 
by Margaret L. Woods, and contributions by 
Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Robert Noel. Demy 
8vo. With 6 full-page Plates in black and white 
and 2 miniatures in colour. 12/6 net. 

[Just Ready 


Princess Joy of 


Everywhere and the Fairies 


By LILY HALL 
An Allegory of Life with Fairy Interludes, with 
six full-page black-and-white plates by Hope 
Weston. Fscp. gto. 3/6 net. [Just Ready 


Birds and Blossoms, 


a Calendar from Nature 
By R. H. FIRTH 


With many Illustrations in the text 


and 4 full-page coloured plates. 2/6 net. 

sige a charming book the reader who 
watches the signs of the year and seasons will find this a 
delightful volume. Those who are desirous of encouraging 
in young people the love of Nature could not have any- 
thing better.’’—Court Journal. 


Cr. 4to. 


Fiction 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


RHODA HEMSTED, WIDOW 
By Mrs. NEVILLE CUBITT 


AN ODD MAN’S MARRYING 
By OXFORD SOMERSET 


AFTERGLOW ; 
By EDITH THOMSON 


John Bale, Sons& Danielsson, Ltd. 


(Established 1790) 
83-91 Great Titchfield St., London, W. 1 


December 192s 


Now ready, Vol. I., Cloth, 20s. net, hf-moro. 35s. n 
THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


CHAMBE2S’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
In 10 volumes, Imp. 8vo. 


The subsequent volumes will be published at interval. 
is of abo 
The following eminent writers may be mentioned jue ae ates 
are contributing to this revised edition, e thane whe 


et, of the 


Lorp BirKENHEAD 

Str Otiver J. Lopce 
Grorce Bernarp SHAW 
Dr. E. J. Ditton 

G. K. Cnesterton Stir H 
Henry 


AnpDREwW Pror. Hersert T. 
AGG 


Sir JoHN Simon Sir W. H. Br 
Lorp ASKWITH Pror. W. A. Bong 
A. C. Benson J. Ramsay MacDonarp 


Pror. A. Harpen 
Pror. A. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA oF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
Three Volumes, Imp. 8vo. Cloth £3 net. Half Morocco, £6 net 


Str THomas Barciay 
Str Frank Dyson 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the Englj 
from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with Spode ae 
Writings. Illustrated with 300 Portraits and Facsimiles. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS : 


Sipney Lez 

ROF. Sir Ricuarp Lo: 
Pror. Sir 
Mr. A. C. Swinsurne 
Pror. SAINTSBURY 

Pror. J. ARTHUR Tuomson 


Rev. StoprorD Brooke 
Pror. A. C. BrapDLey 

Mr. Austin Dosson 

Mr. THeopore Watts-DuNTON 
Mr. Epmunp Gosse 

Mr. ANDREW 


This standard work has been brought up to date by a thorough revision of 
the later section of the third volume, in which writers are now included who 
have cnme to the front in recent years. 


I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON 


Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Personal recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, including contributions 
from Sir THomas Harpy, O.M.; Str James M. Barrte, Bart., O.M.; Sr 
Stpney Epmunp Gosse; Sir GraHaM BaLFour; WILLIAM ARcHER; 
Lorp Dunepin; Lapy Guturie; Lapy Jersey, etc. 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS 


By J. L. HUGHES, LL.D., 6s. net. 
Author of “‘ Dickens as an Educator,”’ etc., etc. 
Extract from Author’s Foreword: 
“To do something to help all men and women to a juster understanding 
of the real Robert Burns is the aim of the writer. Let us learn, and ever 
remember, that he was a reverent writer about religion, a clear interpreter 


of Christ’s teaching of democracy and brotherhood, a profound philosopher, 
and the author of the purest love songs ever written.” 


THE CLOISTER AND THE | LORNA DOONE 10s. 64. net 
HEARTH 10s. 6d. nen | By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


By CHARLES READE. 
A Beautiful Gift Book, with 20 | A Charming Edition with 13 Ori- 
Original Drawings in Colour and | ginal Drawings in Colour and & 
numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches by | Pen-and Ink Sketches by Gorpox 


Gorpon Browne. Browne. 


NEW BOOKS for BOYS & GIRLS 


Tastefully Bound, with attractive Colour Jackets 
and charmingly Illustrated. 


STIRRING DAYS IN OLD THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
VIRGINIA FIFTH 
By ESCOTT LYNN 6s. net. By ELSIE OXENHAM. _ 55, nel. 
If you wish to give your boy and Elsie Oxenham is as successful as 
girl friends as much pleasure as you ever in bringing together a set of 
enjoyed in reading Mary Johnston’s irls whose striking personalities 
“ The Old Dominion,”’ present them | ‘immediately command the sympathy 
with a copy of “ Stirring Days.” | and eager interest of her readers. 


THE BIG ROW AT RANGER’S | ONLY PAT: 
By KENT CARR. 5s. net. | A Nairobi School-Girl 

In this deeply interesting story of | By MAY BALDWIN. 5s, net 
school life, Kent Carr’s vivid des- May Baldwin is writing from per 
cription of an _ exciting football sonal experience, and her recent 
match will appeal strongly to fol- sojourn in Nairobi enables her © 
flowers of this fascinating and popu- present to her many girl admirers 
lar game. a fresh and engaging story. 


GERRY GOES TO SCHCOL 3s. 6d. mt 
By ELINOR M. BRENT DYER. 


A bright story, with vivacious descriptions of stirring incidents in the lif 
of a particularly interesting family of children. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Square, London, W.1; and 339 High St., Edinburg 


Printed for the Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 
erpekt Retacn, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, December 9, 1922. 


Paul, in the County of London, by H 


$157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
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